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Preface 


This is a progress report on a social experiment aimed at exploring the 
ways of integrating research in social psychology, adult education in human 
relations, and the strategy and tactics of democratic group action. 

The focus of attention is the dynamics of the face-to-face adult discussion 
group, the relationship of the individual to such a group, and the relationship 
of such a group to the larger social environment of the organization and 
community. 


The research orientation of the project is closely related to the lines of 
thinking opened up in two previous issues of the journal, “Problems of Re- 
education” (Vol. I, No. 3 edited by Kurt Lewin and Paul Grabbe), and “Action 
and Research: A Challenge” (Vol. II, No. 4, edited by David Krech). 

The orientation to training methodology reveals some interesting simi- 
larities to and differehces from the work of the staff of the Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations in England as described in ‘Social Therapy” (Vol. III, 
No. 2, edited by Elliott Jaques). 

The orientation to social action is an ‘orientation to methods of group par- 
ticipation in democratic process rather than to any particular action objectives 
on specific social issues. Here the relationship to our last issue, “Citizen Par- 
ticipation in World Affairs: Problems and Possibilities’ (Vol. IV, No. 1, 
edited by Eleanor Maccoby and Ben Willerman) is clear. Another springboard 
for the action methodology is the orientation to social strategy of Kurt Lewin 
as summarized in Resolving Social Conflicts (Harper & Brothers, edited by 
Gertrud Lewin). 

‘It is a hunch that this tri-dimensional approach to a unified attack on our 
social problems is at present our best lead into the future. 

RONALD LIpPITT, 
General Editor 





NOTE TO READERS 


The editors of the next issue of the journal, “The Social Psychology of 
Physical Disability”, have requested additional time to complete a number at 
least fifty percent larger than a regular issue. There will be special financial 
sponsorship which will make this possible at regular cost to subscribers and 
purchasers. The issue will appear in the fall instead of during the summer. 

















Introduction 


LELAND P. BRADFORD 


This issue of the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL IssuEs attempts to dig deeply, and 
in a new way, into the basic concepts and methods of group discussion and 
decision making. It describes concepts underlying the First National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development held in Bethel, Maine, during the summer 
of 1947, and reports findings from the experimentation carried on at the 
Laboratory. 

Group discussion is the basic method of adult education. This is par- 
ticularly true if adult education is understood to be the way by which adults 
come togeiher to learn to meet and solve their problems. In the past the de- 
velopment of the discussion method has largely resulted from the practical efforts 
of those in adult education—from workers in agricultural extension, in group 
work, in family living programs and in community discussions. In recent years, 
social scientists have begun to study the process of, group discussion and group 
work, bringing to the experiential progress of field workers the skill and dis- 
cipline of scientific method. The Research Center for Group Dynamics, es- 
tablished by the late Kurt Lewin, has been pioneering in this area. 

Thus is was not accidental that the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development was jointly developed by the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
and the Division of Adult Education Services of the National Education As- 
sociation. It is only proper that the two areas of social science and adult educa- 
tion should come together to develop desperately needed basic concepts and 
skills in the field of group discussion and productivity. 

There is no more basic need in the world today than the need for adults to 
learn the skills of working together—the need for adult education. We have 
been trained in the skills of meeting our individual problems, but we face 
problems too big for any of us to meet alone. We stand almost paralyzed 
before the avalanche of crucial needs for decision and action, which must be 
made by adults now—and we have not the skills of making these decisions 
together as they must be made. Although the preamble to UNESCO states 
tht, “since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
derenses of peace must be constructed,” men need the skills to enable them to 
work, discuss and decide successfully together if peace is to be secured. 

Today we are bombarded with techniques and media to create in us fear 
and emotional turmoil rather than given the means of learning skills of solving 
our problems. 
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Thus it is that the crucial need in adult education is to enable adults to 
gain the understanding, knowledge, attitudes and skills vital for successful group 
participation. Adult education must aid adults to gain a new kind of maturity— 
the maturity to work cooperatively and interdependently with others. Such 
maturity cannot be gained apart from productive group experience, nor gained 
during youth and held statically throughout the rest of life. Here lies the 
main difference between adult education as it has been in the past and must be 
in the future. In the past adult education has been largely remedial—making 
up educational deficiencies for the educationally underprivileged. The average \ 
person needed no adult education. His diploma certified his educational 
satiation. 

In the future adult education should be the opportunity for all responsible 
adults to gain the insights, understandings, methods and skills of diagnosing 
and solving their individual and group problems, as well as the opportunity to 
remedy educational deficiencies, to gain new vocational skills, or to seek infor- 
mation. 

This demands that, more than ever before, adult educators gain increased 
awareness of the importance of group discussion, learning and decision making, 
and increased skills in group leadership so that adults may experience successful 
group action. It means, also, that one of ‘the major areas of adult education is 
that of trainirig people in the skills of productive group membership. Thus both 
as teaching skills and as curriculum content, understanding and skills in the area 
of group process are needed by adult educators. Whether the adult leader is 
teaching in the atea of academic subjects, in family living, in vocational skills, 
or is leading recreational and avocational groups, he needs to improve his skills 
as a group leader. 

Against this background of desperate need for understanding and skill in 
group productivity is the really tragic picture of the almost universal inability of 
people to operate effectively in group situations. Anyone familiar with the 
average committee, with its difficulties in reaching decisions, its incomplete 
discussions and immature ideas, its personality clashes and emotional stress, and 
its inability to move from decision into action, should have no difficulty accepting 
this statement. This group inability has served to reinforce further the ac- 
ceptance of the group leader as a group policeman ready to coax or bludgeon the 
irresponsible group member into productivity. The more the leader assumed 
police responsibility for group behavior, the more group members gained in 
irresponsibility for their behavior. Leadership thus emphasized the techniques 
of manipulation and control, and productivity was typically defined as the extent 
to which the leader could induce the group to accept his knowledge or decisions. 
The responsibility of the leader to help a group define its own problems, organize 
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itself intelligently for production, and to train its own members to better carry 
out group responsibilities has not frequently been considered. 

With both the urgency of our problems calling for group solution and the 
ineptitude of our group problem-solving ability clearly before us, we must not 
only undertake basic research in the process of group discussion and clarify 
basic concepts of democratic group productivity, but we must also train group 
leaders and members in the skills of group action. These two needs are not 
opposed to each other nor does one necessarily have to precede the other. In 
fact, experience and experimentation have shown that research and philosophical 
inquiry are most profitable when part of an ongoing training and action program. 

Here was one of the basic concepts of the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development—the coming together of social scientists, adult educators 
and action leaders into a laboratory situation in which research, training and 
action practice became the concern of all. Sixty-five action leaders joined with 
forty social scientists and trainees in a carefully planned and integrated attempt 
to carry out basic research in important areas of group productivity, to analyze 
and practice skills of group membership and leadership in the area of social 
change, to analyze and practice the skills of training others, and to inquire 
deeply into the basic ideological concepts underlying social change. 

There were many other concepts underlying the Laboratory. Chief among 
them was a fundamental belief that the process of group discussion, decision 
making and action is complex and dynamic. Too frequently the analysis of 
group discussion has been approached only from the standpoint of what the 
leader did to maintain control of the group, or what the rules of order were 
that insured some direction and discipline. Too little attention has been paid 
to the responsibilities and skills d*manded of group members. A deeper study 
of the process of group discussion would need to concern itself with the inter- 
action of leader and members, and with the ways in which individuals and groups 
organize and discipline themselves rather than to have such organization and 
discipline exerted from without. 

Another basic hypothesis was that the study of leadership and membership 
should be approached as the study of functions to be performed if successful 
group interaction was to take place rather than of the study of individuals— 
natural leaders, submissive members, etc. 

A third generalization was that groups and group members need primarily 
to learn how to discover, analyze and cure their own group illnesses. Efficiency 
‘as a group member or leader is based not so much on a set bag of skills as on 
the sensitivity to group interaction problems and group needs and the ability to 
carry out the needs of the group. 

These, among others, were fundamental generalizations resulting from ex- 
perimentation and experience in the training of community leaders for an action 
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program in one state and in the planning and conducting of a number of 
national work conferences.“ 

As the planning for the National Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment gradually developed, certain basic decisions concerning its design were 


made. Among these decisions the following were perhaps the most significant 
and important. 


Ai; 





That the Laboratory be a joint training and research program pro- 
viding the setting where the members, both staff and delegates, could 
join together as partners in research and training projects on under- 
standings and skills in group growth and productivity, and in induc- 
ing necessary change in social situations. As much as possible, re- 
search findings were fed back to the staff and delegates as part of the 
data to be used in training. 


. That while there were curriculum decisions made by the staff prior 


to the Laboratory, such as the change-agent skills and the group 
growth dimensions described in the article by Margaret Barron and 
Gilbert Krulee, the Laboratory was not a situation in which the 
faculty merely had previously canned knowledge to impart to dele- 
gates. The curriculum provided the framework of direction within 
which staff and delegates joined in discovering and practicing skills 
of developing greater group productivity, of diagnosing ills of group 
behavior, or of testing out and practicing ways of overcoming re- 
sistances to change. 


. That it would be necessary not only to select carefully a training and 


research staff that covered needed disciplines, skills and points of 
view, but that this staff be carefully trained as faculty and research 
teams prepared to operate successfully together. This is in contrast 
to the all too frequent employment of a faculty which, because it has 
no opportunity for training as a team, operates as a set of individual 
prima donnas. Many of the staff cooperated in the planning for the 
Laboratory carried on throughout the year. All of the staff took part 
in the week-long intensive staff training program at Bethel just prior 
to the Laboratory. This training not only gave opportunity for the 
staff to actually practice ways of leading and working with delegate 
groups but also developed common understandings and team work 
between research and training persons. 


1 Lippitt, Ronald, Training for Community Relations, Harper & Bros. (in press); See 
also First National Conference for State Directors, Adult Education, West Point, 1946; 
Second National Conference on Veterans’ Education, Detroit, 1947; Department of Adult 
Education, N.E.A., A Tale of Three Conferences, Adult Education Bulletin, February, 1948. 
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4. That a major part of the training program be a feedback to the 
Laboratory, wherever possible and desirable, of information about 
group happenings, behavior and personality characteristics of leaders 
and delegates, and of events of the total culture. Observers fed back 
to each group relevant data about the group to aid in its analysis of 
its successes and weaknesses. During certain evenings feedback 
sessions of total Laboratory data were held for the entire Laboratory. 
Thus the collection of data about ourselves to be used by ourselves 
in training ourselves in new skills and understandings about group 
behavior became a basic training method of the Laboratory. 
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5. That the Laboratory be built around the Basic Skill Training groups. 
All delegates were divided into five groups. These groups formed 
the basic groups of the Laboratory. Each group, following the major 
curriculum directions, explored, experimented and practiced the skills 
necessary to good human relations in a group. The major methods 
of training were discussion, role-playing as a method of skill practice, 
and the feedback of group data as a stimulator of analysis of the 
process of the group. 


6. That a major training tool would be to select delegates deliberately 
to insure heterogeneity of job situation and homogeneity of skill 
need. For example, a basic skill training group might be composed 
of persons from industry, from health education, from social work, 
from supervision in a public school system, from a government 
agency, etc. While each had a different set of job details, each had the 
same need to develop successful group growth and action and to 
bring about change in individuals and groups. The factor of hetero- 
geneity enabled the groups to get away from the befogging job de- 
tails to the underlying basic human relations skills. 


Here then, are some of the principles underlying the development of this 
joint research, training and action attempt to explore more deeply into the basic 
concepts and skills of successful group discussion, decision making and action. 
The following articles describe various aspects and results of the Laboratory, 
giving valuable case study material, data and suggestions for those concerned 
with group discussion and group productivity. 

The First National Training Laboratory in Group Development, as well as 
other laboratories to follow, is extremely significant to adult educators, to social 
scientists, to all action leaders concerned with more successful group action in 
communities, government, industry, labor groups, social organizations, and in a 
variety of other group situations. It marks the joining together of these three 
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groups in efforts to probe deeply into the desperately needed skills of group work 
and into the ways of training leaders and members in successful group ability. It 
represents a triumvirate of research, training and action working together toward 
the development of ways of solving our crucial problems. 











Introduction 


JouN R. P. FRENCH, JR. 


The seriousness of the problem of relations within and among groups points 
clearly to the need for applied research to improve our social engineering. Even 
a casual acquaintance with the present state of affairs suggests that our application 
of human relations skills is already too little and too late. This time pressure 
often blinds us to the not so obvious need for theory development and basic 
scientific research on problems of human relationships. As Kurt Lewin has 
pointed out, there is nothing so practical as a good theory. Certainly a systematic 
theory integrating the social sciences is the necessary foundation for continued 
progress in the development of social technology. However, there is no clear-cut 
line distinguishing the pure social sciences from the applied social sciences. There 
are different emphases in the purposes, the content sometimes differs, but the 
methodology is basically the same. Moreover, the recent development of interest 
in action research is tending to eliminate the wide separation of social action from 
social research. It is now clear that field experiments in social psychology can 
both produce social change and study the dynamics of groups by the basic 
scientific method of controlled experiments. 

The research program at the National Training Laboratory for Group De- 
velopment was one such example of an experimental analysis of group pro- 
ductivity. The research, conducted by the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
under a contract with the Office of Naval Research, was carried out in coopera- 
tion with skilled practitioners from the National Education Association and 
several cooperating universities. Such a cooperative relationship made possible 
the creation of a laboratory wherein one could study both the practical effective- 
ness of a variety of training techniques and some of the more basic factors in the 
dynamics of the discussion group. 

The major theoretical and methodological orientation of the project was 
an attempt to combine two approaches which in the past have been too often 
separated. On the one hand, we wished to study group productivity at the 
level of group concepts with methods for measuring group process and group 
structure; on the other hand, it was equally important to study the individual 
personality using the clinical approach. It was also clear that the productivity 
of a sub-group, such as a basic skill training group, must be understood in relation 
to the organization and atmosphere and style of the total Training Laboratory. 
Thus we were forced to go to the next higher level of studying the total 
community seen as a temporary sub-culture. The overall design of the research, 
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then, studied: a) the personality of the individuals, b) the functioning of the 
sub-groups, and c) the organization and operation of the total Laboratory. 

Accordingly, a wide variety of measurement techniques was employed in- 
cluding interviews, objective tests, and projective tests for the measurement of 
personality; observations, standardized test situations, and questionnaires for the 
study of sub-groups; and observations and records of the laboratory as a whole. 
The analysis of all these data, which is not yet completed, will not be presented 
here. Rather, we will center our attention on the dynamics of the five basic 
skill training groups bringing in where necessary some additional information 
about individuals and about the total Laboratory. 

These five groups were roughly matched to obtain equivalent composition 
of the groups. Three factors were used in the matching: sex, occupational 
background, and the position of power in the organizations represented by the 
members. In order to evaluate the training and to study the dynamics of the 
change process in these discussion groups, measurements of the groups were 
made at the beginning and at the end of the Laboratory. The important obser- 
vational data were collected continuously throughout the three weeks by three 
trained observers in each group. Thus we secured measures of both the changes 
produced in individuals and groups and of the influences producing these 
changes. The total data collected by the twenty-nine social scientists on the 
research team give a fairly comprehensive evaluation of the training and many 
insights into the dynamics of the groups. 











Case Study of a Basic Skill Training Group 


MARGARET E. BARRON AND GILBERT K. KRULEE 


The Basic Skill Training Group occupied a central position in the total 
program of training. Its success in terms of helping the faculty and the 
delegates reach their desired goals was of crucial importance. In the introductory 
article, Dr. Bradford has discussed the importance of developing an understanding 
of the dynamics of the discussion group. He has described the planning which 
preceded the laboratory, the hypotheses about efficient learning of human re- 
lations skills that guided the faculty in developing the program to be followed 
at Bethel, and the thinking that went on about the value of the Basic Skill 
Training Group as a learning situation. 

This article gives a picture of a training group in action. It shows what 
the faculty hoped to accomplish, how they hoped to accomplish it, and what they 
saw as key problems in making it a valuable learning experience. It gives a 
picture of the behavior of the faculty member, the behavior of individual dele- 
gates and their interactions with one another, and the content of the discussions. 
Emphasis in the article is primarily on how the group operated from day to day, 
with only incidental consideration of the actual curriculum covered by the group. 
The material has been organized to bring into clearer focus two major dynamic 
trends that seem to be important characteristics of the development of a training 
group. These are: 

(1) The major dimensions of group growth and development as indicated 
by increase in responsibility of the members for the operation of the group, with 
a corresponding change in the role taken by the faculty member; 

(2) The self development of individuals in the group as shown by their 
changing perceptions of their roles in relation to the group, by changes in the 
behavior of individual members, and by the increased participation of the 
members in the group’s discussion. 

The article concludes with a summary of the major outcomes from this 
group experience and a comparison of the actual outcomes with the outcomes 
desired by the faculty and with the expectations of the members of the group. 


Sources of Data 

All delegates were assigned to one of five similar Basic Skill Training 
Groups. The delegates and the faculty member assigned to a given group 
worked together for fourteen meetings, each of which lasted about three hours. 
This case study is based on the experience of one of the groups. All five groups 
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were quite similar, yet each had some unique characteristics. The data used are 
taken from the records of the “anecdotal” observer and the “group content” 
observer. 

The duty of the group content observer was to keep as complete a record as 
possible of what was actually said while the group was in session. The content 
record was designed to give an objective account of the behavior of the individuals 
in the group. This observer was specifically directed not to interpret in any way 
the behavior of the group. There were five group content observers who rotated 
among the five training groups. From their records we can study the behavior 
and the activities of the group from the viewpoint of an observer who was not a 
permanent member of the group and who was seeing it in relation to four other 
similar groups. 

The anecdotal observer met with the same group for the entire laboratory 
period. It was his function to observe the way in which the group operated, 
the relationships between individuals, and how the group and the members 
changed or developed during the laboratory period. The anecdotal observer 
was directed to attempt to interpret what he saw so as to reach insights into 
why members behaved as they did and what was behind the changes that took 
place. During so-called “evaluation sessions” he used these observations to help 
the group look at itself more objectively and improve its functioning. 


Curriculum of the Basic Skill Training Group 

To a large extent each training group selected the content that it wished to 
study. All the groups, however, were presented with a content framework which 
‘was developed by the faculty on the basis of the interests and needs expressed by 
the delegates. It was used to give the groups guidance in their discussions, but 
not to limit them. 

This content framework consisted of two sections. The first was entitled 
“Change-Agent Skills”:and the second, “Group Growth Dimensions.” The 
curriculum was designed to fit the needs of the delegates for skills of working 
with groups and for skills of training individuals in a group to take positions of 
responsibility. 

The “change-agent” framework consisted of the important steps to be 
followed by a consultant to a group. Each delegate was in the position of a 
“change agent,” a person with some responsibility for helping a group to change 
its behavior so as to operate more effectively. Some of the steps included were: 

1. Understanding one’s own motivation for desiring a given change. 

2. Assessing the initial situation: the resources available, people affected 
by a change, potential sources of resistance. 

3. Helping the group to recognize the need for a change; increasing the 
motivation and involvement of the members. 
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4. Working with the group on a diagnosis of the problem and on a 
realistic plan for action. 

5. Carrying a plan into action and subsequently evaluating and assessing 
the results. 

6. Replanning so as to continue the process of change and to maintain the 
change. 

The section on “group growth dimensions” filled the needs of the delegates 
for some dimensions along which they could evaluate the development of group 
maturity and the development of a group’s ability to function efficiently and 
productively. More specifically, it included: 

1. Problems of intercommunication between members. 

2. The ability of a group to study its own functioning objectively and to 
attempt to improve its functioning. 

3. The need for sharing the responsibilities and leadership functions 
among the members. 

4. The ability of the group to inform itself, to utilize fully the contributions 
of all members, and to secure additional resources from outside the group. 

5. The ability to integrate into the group persons having different 
ideologies, needs, and goals. 


Goals of the Delegates 

In a general sense the goals of the training staff and of the delegates were 
complementary. The faculty wanted to help the delegates develop as much 
skill as possible in handling human relations and the delegates wanted to be 
helped. However, in terms of how the training group should operate in order 
to reach this goal, there were initially significant differences between the faculty 
and the delegates. 

Many of the delegates defined learning in terms of acquiring additional 
information about techniques for handling specific situations. They thought 
that the ability to write down or talk about new techniques was equivalent to 
being able to use them. Many of the delegates, also, were oriented towards 
human relations for specific situations rather than towards a general basic skills 
framework suitable for work in industry, school, or community. Each person 
tended to think that his situation was unique and therefore that his goals were 
unique. Many of them, consequently, expected to spend most of the time 
talking about and developing definite answers to specific problems. 


Goals of the Faculty 

The faculty agreed that the training goal was to help improve the delegates’ 
ability to handle human relations situations. They saw this general goal as 
differentiated into the following areas which had to be approached simul- 
taneously: 
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(1) Increased understanding on a verbal level of underlying principles 
of dealing with people. 

(2) Increased sensitivity to and awareness of those dynamic interactions 
between people in groups that are relevant to the diagnosis of human relations 
situations. 

(3) Skill in actually using this understanding. The faculty believed that 
the ability to act correctly or wisely in a situation involved more than a set of 
principles and diagnostic ability. 

(4) Increased understanding of one’s own motivation and increased self- 
awareness. The faculty felt that self-understanding was essential in working 
with others. 

The behavior of the faculty members was determined to a large extent by 
their philosophy of leadership and their rationale about good training. The 
faculty desired to develop democratic leadership in the delegates. Because of 
their belief in the necessity for democratic leadership and in its effectiveness, 
they attempted to give the delegates an experience in a democratically run group, 
to improve their ability to analyze such an experience, to give them practice in 
workinig within such a framework, and to improve their ability to train others 
in a similar fashion. To accomplish these objectives the faculty attempted to 
develop the responsibility of the group for its own operations and ‘to set up a 
permissive situation in which the members could accept this responsibility. Thus 
the faculty member hoped to be used mainly as a resource to the group. The 
faculty believed that learning would be maximized because the members would 
be highly motivated and the abilities and experiences of the members would be 
utilized effectively. 

To reach these goals of bringing about understandings and skills in human 
relations, certain methods were agreed upon by the faculty. These were: 

(1) The use of skill practice techniques to supplement discussion. For 
example, role playing was used extensively both to increase member insight into a 
problem and to give practice in skills. 

(2) The use of periodic evaluation sessions in which the group analyzed 
its previous operations. In this way, each group became its own laboratory 
example of the phases of group development and the skills required to facilitate 
such development. 

(3) The encouragement of group experimentation in making changes in 
its own operation. 

(4) The attempt to operate as much as possible at the level of basic skills, 
because at this level the problems of the delegates were essentially similar. 

The faculty members also had some personal goals: to improve their skills 
in working with groups and to increase their understanding of how to help 
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people develop insight and how to help groups operate more efficiently and 
productively. 


Conflict Areas in the Operation of the Group 

In general, the outcomes desired by both faculty and delegates were in 
complete agreement. Initially, however, there was some disagreement over 
how the group should operate in order to reach these goals as rapidly as possible. 
As has been pointed out, the training experience was at variance with the 
expectations of some of the members, and certain resistances developed. This 
had been expected. Conflict and resistance had been anticipated because of the 
following differences which the staff felt would appear: 

(1) The delegates would tend to feel that there was information on a 
verbal level which could readily be communicated and which would be sufficient 
for handling problems. This would conflict with the faculty’s emphasis on the 
need for studying the skill of using information and the skill of operating in 
terms of the change-agent framework. 

(2) The faculty would emphasize the learning value of trying out or 
practicing a skill, whereas many members would feel that skills had been 
mastered as soon as they could be verbally communicated. 

(3) The delegates would tend to think of problems in terms of their work 
situations, in which case each delegate would think that he had nothing in com- 
mon with other delegates. Also, it might be difficult for some delegates to 
accept the change-agent framework as something useful for their particular 
situations. 

(4) Many of the delegates would expect to be given answers; they might 
not understand at first why they were expected to participate to such a degree and 
why the major responsibilities were being delegated to them. 

(5) The whole notion of examining their own operation through evalua- 
tion sessions might be strange to many delegates, and initially they might not 
see how such a study would be of any use to them in reaching those goals which 
motivated them to come to Bethel. 

The resistances listed above did actually develop in the training groups. 
How they were expressed in one of the groups is shown in the following 
picture of a group in action. In this picture, the series of fourteen meetings is 
divided into four sections, each of which seems to represent a significant phase 
of group development. As will be noted, a major part of the first two periods 
was spent in reconciling the differences in expectations and viewpoints of dele- 
gates and faculty, in reaching an acceptance of a method of operation, and in 
creating an integrated work group. This was accomplished superficially during 
the first period (meetings 1-3), but the process continued actively throughout 
the second period (meetings 4-7), during which the group attempted to 
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formulate its goals more clearly and develop a satisfactory method of operation. 
Marked development and progress occurred in period three (meetings 8-12), 
with increasing responsibility on the part of the delegates and a change in the 
role of the faculty member. This trend continued in period four (meetings 
13-14), with the addition of greater member insight and understanding. 


A Basic Skill Training Group in Action 


Initial Period (meetings 1-3) 

Meeting 1. The faculty member, whom we shall call Ray Andrews, opened 
the first meeting by talking briefly about what makes a group: common goals, 
common interests, emotional belongingness. He set a style of easy informality 
and asked the delegates to think through with him what should happen to them 
in order for them to become a group. Out of this discussion a framework 
developed for the introduction of members, what they would like to know 
about each other which would contribute to their establishment as a group. 
Major emphasis was focused on discovering common interests, experience, and 
ability, and common responsibilities for improving human relationships. 

The leader (see the next article) started by introducing himself, telling 
about his experience, training, and interests in the terms in which he wanted 
the group to think and operate, emphasizing particularly what he had in common 
with various members. The members used the same framework, but generally 
talked somewhat more in terms of the content of their own jobs. Some members 
expressed very specific interests and goals. Lou wanted “to attack the gap which 
exists between thought and action,” and “to change attitudes and points of 
view.” Helen was concerned with changing and improving food habits, and 
Pete with getting acceptance and understanding of improved administrative 
procedures. There was a good level of interest as indicated by active questioning 
of the member who was introducing himself at the time, and the members 
discovered much more in common than they had previously anticipated. They 
were interested in learning about the people with whom they would be working 
for the next three weeks; they were also interested in the process of getting a 
group acquainted and started, for this was a problem they had all faced in other 
groups. The tempo of the meeting was slow at first, with an increase in par- 
ticipation and interest as the meeting advanced. 

During the discussion various questions arose which members wanted to 
consider, as for example whether a group needs to have a common enemy. It 
was agreed that such items be listed for consideration later, a procedure which 
seemed acceptable at the time. Continuing additions to the list, however, proved 
to be a source of frustration at some of the later meetings. 

Meeting 2. The next day the level of morale in the laboratory was 
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definitely lower. The differences between the expectations of the delegates 
and the way the laboratory was actually starting to operate were too great for 
comfort. The testing phase of the research program (see page 32) was still 
receiving major attention and there was a rather general feeling that even now, 
after three days, the training had not yet really started. Aggression toward the 
research program was freely expressed. There was complete group agreement 
that the tests were requiring time which the members would prefer to spend in 
other ways. At this meeting, however, introductions were completed, and 
through them the feeling of homogeneity of interests among the members was 
further strengthened. 

In his introduction Lou mentioned role playing as a technique in which 
he was greatly interested. A lively discussion ensued. 

“I don’t see how we can use role playing with rural people,” said Jack. 

“But it has been used there and in many other settings,” replied Lou. 

“I think it could be used in teaching people how to work with groups,” said 
Pete. 

“I think you could cover more ground through discussion,” suggested Ann. 

It was obviously a “hot” issue. After a few minutes Ray proposed that 
it be deferred to the list of items that were being postponed for later considera- 
tion. The group accepted this direction from the faculty member, but with it came 
a marked drop in interest. Ray was the authority, they would do as he said, but 
at the same time there was an increasing feeling of frustration in postponing 
things that were of interest. 

As will be noted particularly in meeting 6 (see p. 22), strong resistance 
to role playing developed during the second period of the group’s growth. The 
cutting off of discussion at a time when the group’s interest was high and when 
the subject had arisen spontaneously may well have increased the strength of 
the subsequent resistance. 

Reaction to the many new or unusual words which were being used in the 
laboratory, ‘‘Bethelesque” as they came to be called, began to be expressed in a 
way that persisted throughout the laboratory program. ‘“Change-agent,” “‘in- 
volvement,” “‘out-group,” and the like proved good for a laugh and served as 
effective tension relievers. 

In spite of the resistance that appeared and the problems that might be 
developing, there was an easy, relaxed, permissive atmosphere, and good progress 
was made in strengthening group feeling. 


Meeting 3. The leadet’s goals for the third meeting were: (1) to improve 
feelings about the research program; (2) to finish the testing; (3) to help the 
group look at how it is doing; and (4) to give the delegates information and a 
feeling of getting started in actual training. 
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The group eased into action with informal leaderless conversation. Ray 
gradually got more involved in this, began speaking a little louder, and in a few 
minutes established himself in the leader role. This was in definite contrast 
to the two previous meetings in which the members looked to the leader ex- 
pectantly to open the meeting. 

Ray first gave a brief explanation of the purpose of the research. ““These 
are the pre-training measures. We want to find out how you people act before 
and after the training. That is all part of what goes on in a training laboratory 
and is important in helping evaluate the effectiveness of training and the use- 
fulness of various training methods.” 

Then they were given the “productivity test” which required that they 
work together as a group in a job of conference planning. After the test Pete 
asked: ‘How do you think we did, Mr. Andrews?” 

“Well, how do you feel about that?” replied Ray. “We might look at 
ourselves and see what we have been doing.”” This started the first period of 
real self-evaluation. The test provided some protection. Members were doing 
an assigned task and were not behaving as they would under “normal” condi- 
tions.. This made it somewhat easier to be critical of each other than it might 
have been otherwise. Initial comments related specifically to the test. 

Pete said: “I felt Jack, as chairman, spent too much time discussing what 
we already had in written form on the test material that was given us.” 

Later self-criticism developed, often with explanations for the behavior. 
Peg commented: ‘‘I think I did a lot of railroading. A group like this is too 
big for a planning job such as we were given unless somebody pushes things 
along.” 

Ray: “How did the rest of you feel about that? Did you resent rail- 
roading?” 

_ Harry: “I resented it. I felt what we did was very arbitrary.” 

Peg: “But we had only an hour and we had to get something done.” 

After further active discussion Jack observed: “It is interesting that in this 
fake test situation we've held to our points of view even after the test was over. 
We were much more excited than normally.” 

Ray helped members to think about what had been happening in the 
evaluation by asking: “I wonder how you feel about this looking at ourselves. 
Sometimes it is helpful, and sometimes it is pretty annoying.” It was a new 
experience for most cf them and they were not yet ready to comment. 

The leader then started working on what was seen by the delegates as 
actual training, and presented the set of ideas which would serve as a common 
denominator for the group during the laboratory period. He said, in brief, that 
they were concerned with effecting change in three possible areas: people's 
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feelings, how people think, and how people act. He then developed a frame- 
work for listing skills which are needed by a person who wants to effect change 
in others, the “‘change-agent framework” as it came to be called. This curric- 
ulum set the direction for the work of the group. (See p. 11) 

A wide variety of examples were used as illustrations, and the group agreed 
verbally that all their problems of effecting change fitted into this outline. The 
presentation was largely a lecture. As such, it was in accord with the pre- 
laboratory expectations of the members and was well accepted. Pete commented: 
“I felt we were ready for a factual type of presentation.” This expectation was 
jarred somewhat, however, when Ray asked the group: “What procedures do 
you see for making use of this framework?” It would have been more comfortable 
if Ray had told them how to use it. 


At this meeting there was a definite indication of emerging leadership on 
the part of several group members, particularly Jack, Pete, and Peg. A trend 
started which became quite common at later meetings for one member to take 
over the leadership role for a while and then pass the ball to someone else. 
Progress was made in bringing into the group several members who had been 
very much on the side-lines. The meeting closed with the feeling that the birth 
of the group was about completed. There was a perception of common needs 
and an awareness of common goals, but the members were just beginning to 
recognize their share of responsibility for the operation of the group. 


Progress Toward Group Goals (meetings 4-7) 

Meeting 4. At the end of the third meeting there had been a sense of 
direction and a feeling that “now we can move ahead.” ‘The fourth meeting, 
however, failed to sustain this. Problems of operation still assumed major im- 
portance and not much real progress was achieved. 

Immediately obvious was a marked change in the seating arrangement, a 
change which was interpreted by one member as ‘‘a cleavage between the practical 
men and the educational people.” The pattern of leadership in the meeting was 
different, too. Previously Jack and Pete had seemed to be vying for the leader- 
ship role. Today they were united against Peg and Ann, and this further 
emphasized the feeling of impending split in the group. 

Discussion continued on how the change-agent framework might be used. 
Ray refused to answer this for them, and there was a growing uncertainty as to 
his role, what might be expected of him, and where the group was going and at 
what speed. There also seemed to be a growing irritation because of the time 
certain group members were taking. Some members knew more than others, 
were more sophisticated in the concepts of the laboratory, and there was a feel- 
ing of impatience in waiting for some of the slower ones to catch up. 
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At this meeting there was the first evidence of between-meeting planning 
by members in order to accomplish their personal objectives. This was revealed 
in the evaluation, when Harry commented: “A little politiking ahead of time 
is good. Jack and I did ii today. We wanted a discussion of the various skills 
and we came out with pretty much that.” Further light was shed on this after 
the meeting when Pete commented: “I’m going to do some politiking, too. 
Those guys, Jack and Harry, want to take a strong hand and not have any role 
playing. I want to use role playing and I’m going to see what I can stir up.” 

The meeting received an average rating of “‘good’ by the members (on the 
rating scale of no good, mediocre, all right, good, and swell), but the leader 
‘sensed the impending split and rated it at the midpoint. 


Meeting 5. For the fifth meeting the leader had five specific goals: 

1. Diagnose and mend any possible split in the group. 

2. Improve evaluation procedures. 

3. Reduce group’s expectation that leader is expert. 

4. Explore best method of procedure in making use of skill area outline. 

5. Warm up one member (Harry) who had held himself quite apart from 
the group. 

Progress was made particularly in improving evaluation procedures, and 
a franker, more forthright evaluation helped in the partial attainment of goals 
1, 3, and 5. 

The split that had begun to be evident at the fourth meeting came out 
much more clearly. The leader distributed a revised and expanded list of skill 
areas pertinent to effecting change in other persons or groups, and attempted 
to give the group a feeling of success from its part in developing it as the 
result of work in previous meetings. There was considerable uncertainty, how- 
ever, as to what the list was for and how to use it. 

Pete said: “My feeling is that this is a road map showing things we could 
do. We'll study it and then go back and take some trips. Each trip would be 
a skill we ought to have.” 

Ann objected somewhat to this concept: “We're building pigeon holes in 
which to put our tools.” 

“I don’t want to put the tools in pigeon holes,” countered Pete. “I want 
to learn to use them.” 

The discussion pointed up a definite cleavage between the action people, 
those who wanted to learn how, and those who were more interested in classify- 
ing skills precisely, arranging them in carefully worked out categories, and talk- 
ing about them on the theoretical level. 

There was another interesting development. The whole group displayed 
some uncertainty as to the role of the faculty member. They had expected him 
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to give them information, and he was not quite coming across. He had given 
out the list, but he would not tell them what to do with it. The responsibility 
rested with the group, and it took some change in orientation before they were 
able to accept it. 

A large part of the change seemed to have been accomplished through the 
evaluation which took place at this session. It marked a painful step in group 
growth. Immediately after the mid-morning break in the meeting Ray sug- 
gested that the group make use of its own laboratory experience in attempting 
to solve the problem of how to begin. He called on Karen, the ‘anecdotal ob- 
server,” to give her impressions of the group so far. Previously she had com- 
mented only on the group as a whole and on the leader. At this meeting, for 
the first time, she commented also on individual members. “‘At first we weren’t 
a group. But the feeling of having common interests and goals, of being a 
team that is working together, became much stronger after the second meeting. 
iAt the last meeting and again today there seems to have been a drop in our 
cohesiveness. There is less feeling of solidarity as a group. I wonder whether 
there is a relation between this and shifts in the leadership role. First Peg 
and Pete were the main participants. Then Jack became much more active, 
and I seemed to sense some competition between him and Pete. Today Pete 
has been quite active and Jack has played ball with him. They were working 
together. Ann now seems to be on the other side of the fence, taking issue 
with Pete on various points.” 

Jack whispered aside: “This is very interesting.” 

Karen continued: “I wonder what Harry is thinking. Is he watching us 
to see whether he can find what he wants in the group? He was very active 
last meeting, but is not so active today. It’s a problem to strike a pace that 
fits the group as a whole. Some of us are interested in by-passes. Some of us 
have clear-cut goals that we want to pursue. Some have a lot of faith in get- 
ting words down. Others feel that our concern must be with much more than 
words. . . . Dick has not been so active the last couple of days. I wonder 
what he is thinking. And Helen said nothing last time, but I felt she followed 
everything. One group problem is defining what we mean by participation. 
Does it have to be verbal? . . . We all have questions about how the group is 
operating. Some of us seem to be waiting for things to get going. How in- 
trospective should we be in looking at ourselves as members of the group?” 
There was a pause. 

Ray helped the delegates to consider what the observer had said: ‘What 
are the causes of personality differences in the group? We've had splits of 
different types; all have to be compromised. What do you think of what Karen 
has said? I’m interested in why Jack’s participation increased so much.” 
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Jack: “‘Isn’t it possible to grow without much verbal participation? I 
think a person can grow without taking an active part.” 

Helen: “Yes, I don’t verbalize easily. But I feel my concepts are changing. 
I’m getting a lot out of it. It is selfish I know. I wasn’t conscious that I wasn’t 
taking part the first day.” 

Jack: ‘That first day I could have been over in one of the corners just 
watching the various people and their motivations for taking part.” 

Peg contrasted her own behavior: “I just have to get into it. It is very 
easy for me to try to get into the swim and to take the time of the group un- 
necessarily.” : 

Others commented on what they had been doing. Ray summarized: ‘Some 
of us feel secure to participate. Some of us feel obligated to jump in. Others 
are just watching. That is hindering us in becoming a group. But many are 
participating more. I’m never sure of what Harry is thinking.” 

Pete: “I think he is running us from behind the scenes.” 

Lou: ‘‘He’s probably taking it all in, but rather aloof.” 

Sarah: “‘I think our digressing bothers him.” 

Peg: “He’s frowning on us.” 

Ann: “Perhaps he’s just shy and shouldn’t be probed.” 

Ray: “I hope you'll excuse us for'using you as an example. of a group 
member. What are your feelings?” 

Harry: “Our bickering about words is very distasteful to me because I 
used to have a boss who did that. Sarah had me right when she said I wanted 
to move.” 

About an hour was spent in this self-evaluation, and members found that 
there was much to see. The leader concluded this part of the session by em- 
phasizing that this is not looking in terms of goods and bads, but in terms of 
the factors that must be recognized in reaching the goals of the group. 

This was a new type of group experience. Members had been amazingly 
frank in expressing feelings about themselves and each other. Everyone took 
it, but it made several people pretty sore, and the group was moved into an 
evaluation of the evaluation by Pete’s comment: “I think it was a lousy evaluation. 
We dealt in terms of personality and not of group interaction.” 

In all of this, however, there was a permissive atmosphere, with good 
thinking by the members, freedom to express opinions, and a good degree of 
self-discipline by the group. The leader was throwing the responsibility on 
members and they were taking it. But the evaluation part of the meeting was 
definitely a form of shock treatment for some. The meeting received the lowest 
average rating to date, and the leader commented on the post-meeting rating 
form: ‘“‘Catharsis occurred, but there was little chance for soothing any hurt 
feelings.” 
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Meeting 6. Today the group expelled the leader from the head of the 
table by filling in the end seats before he got there, an overt expression of their 
changed perception of his role. The agenda for the session was developed by 
the group, their first experience in agenda setting. The first item was a dis- 
cussion of how to go about learning in the various skill areas, and the leader 
pointed out three possible directions that might be followed. 

The split between those who wanted action and those who wanted to 
talk about it became wider. 

Pete suggested: ‘““We should set up a common situation that we can role 
play. Then we would get the feeling of the thing. If we role play any situa- 
tion the same skills will be used.” 

Harry and Jack objected. Ann supported them: “I want to clear up my 
questions and put things on the shelves.” 

Pete objected again: ‘‘That’s where I disagree. I don’t want it on the 
shelves. I want it inside me.” 

The conflict was more active than at any previous meeting. It was finally 
agreed that both discussion and role playing would be used in the meetings, 
and the role playing supporters had a definite sense of achievement. 

After the meeting the observer learned that Pete and Lou had role played 
what they called the “big push’’ the night before in order to improve their own 
skills in putting across the idea of role playing, and they felt quite satisfied with 
their accomplishment. In this controversy the leader had taken a very neutral 
stand. Whether or not role playing would be used was a matter for group de- 
cision and not something to be imposed by the leader. 

Both in the meeting itself and in the evaluation members expressed a lot 
of aggression against each other and the leadership. It received the lowest 
rating of any of the meetings, but it cleared the way to move ahead. 

Meeting 7. As was suggested in the meeting itself and brought out more 
clearly in the evaluation, there had been a great deal of activity since meeting 6 
which influenced the seventh session. In the afternoon program there had been 
a panel discussion on role playing, followed by the first session of the role 
playing clinic, both of which were attended by some of the members of this 
training group. On the informal side one of the members had had a long talk 
with the leader, and Harry, Jack, and Dick had had dinner together and dis- 
cussed the problems of the group. They decided to experiment with whether 
Harry and Jack could focus on Dick and get the group as a whole to accept 
him as leader, displacing Pete. Jack commented that they had it all cooked 
up, even to the seating arrangement, placing themselves in the form of a trian- 
gle around the table. The plan worked, with no awareness of the collusion 
on the part of faculty member, observers, or other members. This incident 
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and others like it may have contributed to the growing concern of members 
of the laboratory that skills in effecting change in others might be used for 
undemocratic ends. A special group was formed to study this problem. 

At this meeting further questions about role playing were raised and 
clarified. Role playing was not a substitute for discussion, but was an integral 
part of the discussion method. It was valuable in stimulating more active in- 
terest and involvement on the part of the members of a group, in facilitating 
communication about behavior where words alone wees prove inadequate, and 
in helping make discussions concrete. 

The group then explored possibilities in which they might try some action 
and selected a situation in which they would be making a sociological study 
of a small town. They assumed that there was great resistance in the com- 
munity, suspicion of strangers, fear of hurting business, resistance to any change. 
They also assumed that there were three main interests among persons in their 
own group who would make the survey: scientists, welfare workers, and busi- 
ness men. Details were developed in the discussion and the situation became 
quite vivid. ‘This is a real set-up,” was the comment. 

The role playing at this meeting, the first that had been tried in the group, 
was very revealing. In the evaluation it was agreed that it had brought out 
feelings and increased sensitivity to problems which members would not have 
been aware of if they had just talked about the situations. “It helps you see 
the other side of the story.” “You remember more about a situation than when 
you just talk about it.” ‘‘The emotional aspects are better portrayed.” By 
the end of the meeting the factions and conflict had largely cleared away and 
the group gave this the highest rating of any meeting except the final session. 
Increasing Member Responsibility and Changing Faculty Role (meetings 8-12) 

The plan for a survey, developed at the previous meeting, supplied material 
for role playing and discussion for most of the remaining sessions. As seen 
by the members, the first job of the eighth meeting was to select roles for them- 
selves and to develop a plan of action. Ray suggested that the group choose 
one of its own members to serve as chairman. He took a rather active part 
in structuring the situation in this way and in placing more responsibility on 
the members. It was done smoothly and there was no sense of being pushed 
in a particular direction. There seemed, indeed, to be some feeling of relief 
in having a direction in which to go and a procedure under which to operate. 

A different member led each of the meetings during this period. This 
was useful, both through the practice which it gave and the increased sensitivity 
it produced to various kinds of leadership techniques. Members learned that 
there was a great difference between understanding the principles of democratic 
leadership on the verbal level and actually being a democratic leader. One leader 
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monopolized much of the time of the group by expressing her opinions to them. 
One felt that it was his responsibility to determine the agenda for the meeting, 
and another seemed compelled to try to answer all questions that were raised 
rather than use the potentialities of the other members. But the chairmen were 
not permitted to get away with such behavior. The members knew what demo- 
cratic leadership was and they were not going to take autocracy. One leader 
commented later: “I felt I was wrestling with a healthy bull.” 

Through these meetings work continued on the basic skills, largely by 
means of role playing various aspects of the community survey, planned in 
the seventh meeting. Members divided themselves into scientists, welfare 
workers, and business men and developed individual roles within these sub- 
groups. The action opened with a situation in which the social scientists of 
the group attempted to convince the other members of the value of a survey 
of the town. From time to time role playing was interrupted for brief com- 
ments, followed by a more extended analysis in terms of change-agent skills 
that had been used. 

Now that the chairmen were being drawn from the group it was necessary 
to give further consideration to the role of the faculty member. (See the fol- 
lowing article). This was clarified gradually as the meetings advanced. Ray 
came to be recognized in two major capacities. First he was seen as the con- 
science or superego of the group, helping them to progress toward the ex- 
pressed group goal of learning the basic skills. Part of this job was to help 
members look at themselves more objectively and develop clearer insights into 
their roles in the group. He was also seen as a resource person, someone who 
had a great deal to give, but who was not essential to group functioning. 

There was an interesting change during meetings 9, 10, and 11 in the 
group’s attitude toward Ray. In the ninth meeting there was some evidence 
of frustration because the group, rather than the faculty member, was compelled 
to make decisions and run things, though by the end of the meeting the group 
was accepting its responsibility more willingly. At the tenth meeting there 
was further discussion of the appropriate role of the faculty member when 
someone else was serving as leader. In the evaluation session it was brought 
out that the delegate-leader tried to have Ray function as a member of the group, 
believing that this would be a good way to use him as a resource person. The 
discussion of what he had tried to do resulted in a somewhat clearer understand- 
ing of how to use a resource person. 

During this meeting Ray was called out of the room to an alleged emer- 
gency faculty meeting. This was the “leader-out” test, planned as a measure 
of the growth and development of all five groups. In his absence there was 
no change in the method of operation. The group no longer depended on him 
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for direction or for strength to continue its operation. When his absence was 
discussed later, the major question that was raised was how much the group 
had missed that he might have contributed had he been present. 

By the eleventh meeting the attitude toward Ray had undergone a complete 
shift from what it had been in the earlier meetings. At the request of the 
group he had brought to the meeting information on observation instruments 
and he presented this material largely in the form of a lecture. This procedure 
was definitely criticized in the evaluation. ‘There was too much lecture today. 
We were bleeding the leader without bleeding ourselves.” This contrasted 
sharply with earlier meetings where the lack of lecture material resulted in re- 
sistance from the group. 

There was also a change in the way members looked at themselves. Role 
playing was used extensively, and behind the partial protection of the role 
members became quite frank in expressing their perceptions of other members 
of the group. Gradually there was developed the use of soliloquy in which 
members expressed out loud their feelings about how they saw themselves. 
And if another member of the group felt that this was not the real feeling or 
that the person speaking had not gone deep enough or needed help in self- 
expression, he would come in as “alter-ego,” attempting to put himself in the 
place of the member who was soliloquizing and express his perceptions. Mem- 
bers became more sensitive to the needs of others and positive efforts were 
made to understand and help their associates. 

At the beginning of the eleventh meeting Harry told the group: ‘Peg 
is playing my role today so that I can see what a person who is not a member 
of the group looks like.” 

When the meeting was more than half over the observer noticed that Peg 
had been sitting with her head in her hands for some time and had participated 
vety little. She was in the role of Harry sitting in a somewhat withdrawn 
fashion and doodling. A minute later she said in Harry's role: “Don’t tell 
me that you are going to get into role playing.” Harry seemed amused, but 
later commented that that was not what he would have said. 

After the meeting Peg reported: “I have made a wonderful discovery. What 
Harry does to make him seem out of the group is that he never contributes 
anything from his own experience. When I sat here and couldn't give anything 
to the group, it just about killed me.” 

Through these five sessions (meetings 8-12) the group continued to work 
on the various skill areas and improve abilities in them. Members showed 
greater skill than previously in diagnosing situations, in keeping a discussion 
on the track, in getting people to cooperate, and in being sensitive to the other 
person’s point of view. Members gained both skills and information. They 
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also gained more insight into their own roles and those of others. Many of 
the blocks had been cleared away and productivity was increasing. There was 
a definite sense of structure and goal orientation in the group that had not 
been present the week before. 

The Final Day (meetings 13-14) 

On the last day of the laboratory two meetings of the group were held. 
As members assembled that morning there was an atmosphere that might be 
described as a combination of the last day in school plus some elements of the 
morning after. Members were late in arriving, and there was a good deal 
of kidding, horseplay, and friendly aggression. Several tried to postpone the 
meeting by suggesting adjournment for coffee. The group was faced again 
with the “productivity test,’’ but seemed unable to get down to business. After 
much random activity, the voice of the group conscience was heard when Jack 
said: “We have a job to do. Let’s do it.” About half the time allotted to 
the test had already been wasted, but when the group started to work it did 
an amazing job. The job was divided and different parts of it went forward 
concurrently through four sub-committees, with free communications between 
these sub-groups.. On the surface it appeared chaotic, but closer inspection re- 
vealed a well organized, purposeful group that knew where it was going and 
how to get there. 

In accordance with the wishes of the group the rest of the meeting was 
spent on problems of skill areas 5 and 6, “carrying out the plan successfully 
and productively,” and “evaluation and assessment of changee’s progress, 
methods of working and human relations.” In this discussion the group made 
extensive use of itself and its operations, evaluating its own progress and methods. 

The final session (meeting 14) was devoted almost entirely to the self- 
evaluation of the role of each member in the group. The form of this. self- 
evaluation was proposed by Harry, who remarked: “I don’t want the group 
to drop dead, but I would like to have an alter-ego work with us as we evaluate 
ourselves.” It was decided that each member would attempt to soliloquize about 
his role in the group as he saw it. During his soliloquy other members, as 
“alter-egos,” would be free to make comments that might contribute to greater 
understanding. 

Members looked at themselves in turn. After several others had finished, 
Harry said: “I don’t know just what my role was in the group. I was pretty 
confused for the first several days. I just sat back and watched. I didn’t want 
to make any mistakes. Karen sort of brought the issue to a head. She said I 
wasn’t a member of the group. I thought I would try to work on her sugges- 
tion. I don’t know whether I came into the group after that. I tried hard.” 

Peg (as alter-ego): “I think the last several days I really have come in.” 
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Harry: “I guess I have. Maybe it was getting Peg’s suggestion about what 
I was doing. She helped out by playing my role. I watched her pretty closely.” 

Ray (as alter-ego): “I really was interested in the group, but people didn’t 
know I was.” 


Peg (as alter-ego): “Some of my gestures made them think I was out 
of it.” 

Harry: “Peg brought that out when she role-played me. After this I 
will look physically present at least.” 

Ann (as alter-ego): ‘‘ I am really sort of sensitive and want approval, 
but I am shy about making contacts that will get it. In this group I couldn't 
help banging up against other personalities and coming out of my shell.” 

Harry objected: “But I don’t think I have a shell.” 

Ray (as alter-ego): “But I do like to know how things stand.” 

Harry: “If the content level gets somewhat low it gets interesting to try 
a few experiments.” 

Pete (as alter-ego): “It is easy to push a group around.” 

Harry: “I was never aware of how easy it was to push a group.” 

Ray (as alter-ego): ‘That was quite a point that Peg picked up in role 
playing.” 

Harry: “That was a good use of role playing. I think there were a lot 
of feelings in that, my own and hers. They were both changed.” 

Peg then started to soliloquize about herself: “In the beginning of the 
laboratory I had a tendency to be tense. I sat with clenched fists. What I 
expected to get was so different from what I got that I had to be awakened to 
the idea that there was something happening to me inside, not on paper.” 

Ray (as alter-ego): “I’m glad that I believe in participating.” 

Peg: “I have a fear of taking too much time of the group, but at the same 
time I have a feeling of responsibilty for the group.” 

Lou (as alter-ego) :. “But if I had taken too much time the group would 
let me know.” 

Peg: “The group did let me know. I found toward the end that no 
group member asked me to contribute while almost every other member of 
the group had special references made to them. They felt when it was my turn 
I would contribute. I felt I had taken too much time which was my fault.” 

Harry (as alter-ego): “I have more skill than any. of the others. I had 
a real contribution to make.” 

Peg: “I think my alter-ego misses the point. I think it is a desire to be 
a contributor rather than a belief that I could contribute. I feel that what I 
said took more time than it was worth.” 

Ray (as alter-ego): “I learn by moving in on things and participating.” 
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Peg: “I learned that you could have a completely erroneous picture of 
someone, and by role playing his part get a different picture. My feelings toward 
Harry before role playing were completely emotional and after that I have some 
sort of intelligent insight into him. I felt at first that he was doing it on pur- 
pose and that he didn’t want the group to achieve, until I discovered by role 
playing that I had been entirely wrong.” 


* * * * * 


Part of the assessment went far beyond the group and their roles in it. 
Lou commented: “It’s a matter of putting aside your immediate aims and your 
own little world. Being thrust into the group here does something to us, bring- 
ing together these people from all over the place who have their own separate 
worlds and aims. If we can put them all together we will have one big world. 
But you've got to be patient. I found myself sitting and waiting until a guy 
would get warmed up. You can’t hurry them. You may use the wrong tone in 
trying to cut it short. You can’t build democracy in a day. It takes a long time 
to get the skills needed to permeate our society. I wonder if we realize that what 
goes on here is the same as what goes on in the broader community. We are 
similar to the outside world.” 

The members did not want to close the session and leave, and several 
commented afterwards that it was almost a spiritual experience. They had ex- 
amined the changes which had taken place in themselves individually and as 
a group at Bethel. They saw themselves through new eyes, they shared and 
refined their feelings through the group process, and they came to a reluctant 
close with a higher level of insight and goal orientation than most of the 
members had ever previously experienced. 


Summary and Evaluation 


This article has presented a picture of a Basic Skill Training Group as it 
appeared to trained observers. The discussion has centered on two aspects of 
the group’s behavior: first, the activities entered into by the group, and second, 
how the group organized itself and how the members interacted with one 
another during these activities. This picture of the group brings into focus cer- 
tain major trends of group development. It also suggests the value of such 
group experience as a means of improving the human relations skills of the 
members. 

1. The group was willing to accept and make extensive use of the methods 
of operation that had been considered important by the faculty members, name- 
ly, the curriculum framework, skill practice by means of role playing, evaluation 
sessions, and the utilization of the group itself in the study of groups. 
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2. In terms of the training rationale and philosophy of the faculty the 
changes in the functioning of the group were good in that: (a) the members 
became more cooperative towards one another; (b) they became more willing 
to accept responsibility for directing their own activity; (c) the leader was 
gradually placed in the role of a resource person; and (d) the functioning of 
the group became more efficient. 

3. The content records indicate that the members, with only the guidance 
of a brief curriculum outline, selected, discussed, and reached a fairly basic 
understanding of important human relations problems. 


4, Group growth seemed to follow a definite pattern: initial resistance 
to accepting responsibility and to the method of operation, gradual under- 
standing and acceptance of the method of operation, and finally a period 
of well-organized and productive meetings. It seems probable that the resist- 
ance was a result of the demands which the methods used placed on the in- 
dividuals. The methods were unfamiliar, they were at variance with the ex- 
pectations of many of the delegates, and they required rather significant’ be- 
havioral changes in many members before a cooperative and responsible group 
could develop. This period of resistance helped to focus the attention of the 
members on their behavior as it contributed to or hindered the functioning of 
the group. Such focusing was probably necessary if the group was to develop, 
in addition to verbal understanding, actual skills and increased sensitivity to 
the functioning of groups. 


5. Observational data and examination of the evaluation sessions in- 
dicate desirable changes in the behavior of various individuals. Participation 
of many members who were quiet at first increased considerably; participation 
of the members became more problem-oriented, more cooperative, and less com- 
petitive. Material from the evaluation sessions and the role playing sessions 
brings out the development of increased self-insight and of improvement in 
skills. Further discussion of the observational data and of the value of the 
evaluation sessions will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


6. Changes produced in a three-week training laboratory may not be 
maintained after the individual has left the training environment. A follow-up 
study is being undertaken to evaluate the long-term effects of the experience. 
However, the faculty of the Training Laboratory has had fairly extensive informal 
contacts with a large percentage of the delegates during the nine months that 
have elapsed since the conclusion of the Laboratory. These contacts indicate 
that the delegates have been able to use with considerable success the skills 
that were practiced at Bethel, and that many of the behavioral changes that 
were observed in members have been maintained up to the present. 
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Thus there are important reasons for concluding that the experience in 
the Basic Skill Training Group was an extremely valuable one for the delegates. 
They appear to have gained significant insights into their own behavior, to 
have acquired important new skills for understanding groups, and to have 
developed greater ability to help groups work more productively, more effectively, 
and more independently. 
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Leadership in the Small Group 
by 
MorTOoN DEuTSCH, ALBERT PEPITONE, AND ALVIN ZANDER 


The National Training Laboratory provided a unique opportunity for study- 
ing leadership from several points of view. For one thing, the leaders were 
observed as they functioned in their actual group environments. From a rela- 
tively free and intensive interview, we were able to determine the nature of their 
values and ideologies. We were also able to make an intensive study of their 
basic personality structures by the application of widely used clinical techniques. 
These aspects of leadership will be treated descriptively in this paper. 

To date, there have been very few studies which have investigated leader- 
ship from these different vantage points. For the most part, the usual procedure 
in studies on leadership has been to select certain personality attributes and to 
attempt to relate them to success or lack of success in known leaders. Implicit 
in most of this research is the belief that the qualitative components which make 
for effective leadership are invariant with respect to the situation in which the 
leadership function is exercised. To the extent that such studies have overlooked 
the fact that leadership behavior is a complex function of many interdependent 
variables, they have not been fruitful. Leadership behavior occurs in quite a 
variety of situations and is determined, in no small measure, by the nature of 
the particular environment in which the leader perceives himself as functioning 
as well as by the characteristics of the person who is doing the leading. 

The analysis of the “objective” group environment in the form of a de- 
scriptive history of a Basic Skill Training Group has been presented elsewhere 
in this journal. Here, we are concerned with the leader of that same Basic Skill 
Training Group—Mr. Ray Andrews. More particularly, there are three aspects 
of this leader to be dealt with: first, there will be a summary of the underlying 
personality features which seem to comprise some of the major determinants of 
his behavior. Secondly, the leader himself—Mr. Andrews—will interpret his 
behavior in terms of the conscious purposes operating in his leadership role. 
He will also attempt to describe the perceptions he had of the group situation 
which led to his behavior. Finally, a detailed description of his behavior ob- 
served in the group situation will be presented. In a summary we will attempt 
to point up some of the interrelationships among these three “‘levels”, focusing 
primarily on the “determinants” of this leader’s behavior. 


A Summary of Andrews’ Personality 
The description of Andrews’ personality which follows is a very condensed 
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account which does not do full justice to the richness of the personality being 
studied. Each faculty member was studied intensively by a variety of psycho- 
logical techniques including the Rorschach, the Thematic Apperception Test, 
the Sentence Completion Test, an Ideology Interview and Questionnaire, and a 
self-administered Life History Interview. The following account represents an 
interpretative summary of the data provided by these clinical techniques. The 
interpretations, of course, were made independently of the observational measures. 

The Rorschach findings clearly indicate that Andrews is of superior in- 
telligence. He shows a creative imagination which he applies freely to the 
practical details of everyday living, but he is primarily a practical thinker, a 
realist rather than a generalizer or a theoretician. For an academician he shows 
little interest in the analytic-synthetic mode of approach so necessary for concept 
formation. In view of his potentiality to do more adequate conceptual thinking, 
one is led to suspect that his overemphasis of concrete practical details has some 
emotional basis. The interview and Sentence Completion Test reveal his rather 
strong doubts about his own intellectual adequacy, doubts sufficiently strong to 
explain an avoidance of the abstract. 

His reactions to practical situations are quick, accurate and socially sensitive. 
Under stress, the quality of his intellectual effort is likely to be lowered though 
the quantitative output may be increased. 

In the test and interview situations, Andrews is friendly and good humored 
but somewhat reserved. He appears to be socially at ease, frank, unassertive, 
and rather skillful in verbal expression. He speaks clearly and to the point. 

From the various tests it seems clear that at the time of the Workshop 
Andrews was in considerable internal turmoil. The turmoil was engendered 
partly by social factors at the Training Laboratory and partly by the less transient 
aspects of his life space. The interview and the various tests reveal anxiety, a 
tendency toward depression, a fear of failure and an inclination to be dependent 
or escapist in the face of difficulty or conflict. Yet, despite these disturbing 
factors one would expect Andrews’ social adjustment to have been good. His 
ego strength and his very high social adaptiveness would enable him to absorb 
turmoil without having it reflected to any great extent in his dealings with 
people in practical and social situations. 

Andrews tends to be somewhat introversive, though the casual observer is 
likely to get an opposite impression because of his social flexibility and re- 
sponsiveness. While he is sensitive and responsive, it is apparent that there is 
intellectual control which inhibits deep spontaneous feeling and expression. He 
is not likely to “let himself go” except under rather unusual circumstances. 

The interview and the TAT stories appear to indicate that a major develop- 
mental theme in his life has been concerned with the conflict between his passive 
dependency needs and his desire to assume the responsibilities of an adult. It is 
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possible that the conflict had its origin in his early experiences of rejection and 
lack of encouragement by his father. The consequences of this feeling of 
rejection have been a persistence of the dependency needs (at a deeper level) and 
a strong identification with the underdog. This identification has motivated him 
to direct his efforts toward social betterment. The core of his sincerely demo- 
cratic ideology appears to be a strong emphasis on equality. He sympathizes 
with the oppressed and rejects discriminatory practices directed against minorities 
or against the underprivileged in general. The continued existence of the con- 
flict is revealed in his boyish manner coupled with a resentment of being con- 
sidered “a kid”. The conflict is also reflected in his mixed feelings of in- 
adequacy and satisfaction toward the responsibilities and encumbrances of 
adulthood. Having in actual behavior assumed adult responsibility, he feels 
burdened by the effort, feels himself to be under considerable pressure—an 
effort and pressure he is occasionally tempted to escape. 

His needs tend to make him non-aggressive, non-dominating, equalitarian 
and affiliative with peers and subordinates. He is sensitive to the feelings and 
wishes of others and is also sensitive to criticism. He wishes to please, to be 
considered a “regular guy’’, yet it is evident that there exist fairly strong autonomy 
needs which would make him react to being “pushed around” and which would 
make him wish to be free and independent of social approval and recognition. 
The general picture indicates that his autonomy needs are probably not as deeply 
rooted as his dependency needs. 

In summary, we have been describing an individual of superior intellectual 
ability who has turned his creative imagination to the more immediate and 
practical aspects of work. At the time of the Workshop he had sufficient social 
adaptability and internal resources to function effectively though in internal 
turmoil. His basic personality structure is such as to make him sensitive to other 
people, affiliative and non-aggressive. His skills in communication, his tactful- 
ness and social responsiveness combined with his ideology should, one would 
expect, make him an effective democratic group leader. 


* * * * * 


It is clear that in order to understand Andrews’ behavior as a discussion 
leader, it is necessary to grasp the nature of his personality needs and emotional 
tensions, since what he does as a leader will depend significantly upon whether 
such action results in need satisfaction or the release of emotional tension. In 
addition, it is necessary to know the objectives toward which he is working as 
well as the paths that lead to those objectives. 

It should be emphasized that what Andrews perceives depends not only 
upon “‘what is really there”, ic. the so-called objective situation, but upon various 
personality factors as well. On the other hand, what Andrews perceives surely 
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influences the state of his personality needs and tensions. Stated simply, the 
personality and the perceived “psychological” environment are interdependent 
variables operating in the determination of behavior. 

It is at this point that we turn to an analysis of the paths and goals perceived 
by Andrews in his group environment. The following account is based on an 
interview with Andrews conducted some time after the Training Laboratory. 


The Leadership Role in the Light of Andrews’ Objectives 
The faculty had the overall objective of improving the delegates’ skills in 
handling human relations situations. This objective was differentiated into 
several goals which are listed and described in the article presenting the life 
story of Andrews’ discussion group. It was in the light of these goals that he 
planned his behavior. Specifically, as he saw them such goals demanded that he: 


1. Work with group members in developing plans that are agreeable to 
all of them instead of telling them what they are to do and how they 
are to do it. 

2. Make statements as a leader which are intended to guide rather than 
direct. 

3. Be responsible for making a frequent oral inventory of progress and 
for stating whether or not the group is staying on a path that will 
take them to their goal. 

4, Work with all group members on the task of evaluating how effec- 
tively they are working together. He saw it within his authority to 
stop the discussion long enough for the members to look at them- 
selves as a working group. 

5. Give expert information only when it is pertinent to the situation 
and not when it is inappropriate. 

6. Support the development of spontaneous shifts in activity by the 
group which are in line with the policy agreed upon by them. 


In summary, his attempts to fulfill the general objectives agreed upon by 
the Workshop faculty demanded unassertive, socially sensitive and supportive 
behavior. There were, of course, other objectives which came and went as the 
situation, the group expectations, the needs of the members, and the discussion 
content varied. These can be summarized by describing the more salient means 
and goals as he remembers them. 

It was frequently important as he perceived it to help the group arrive at 
an aim or purpose that was consistent with their general policy. It seemed to 
him that this was the reason the group spent a lot of time in determining what 
they would do with the “Change-Agent Outline” after having developed it to a 
point where it could be used as a study guide. In discussing exactly how the 
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outline could be used in a concrete case, Andrews felt that it was often necessary 
to lead the discussion back to a consideration of the fundamental policy that the 
gtoup had decided previously to follow. It was here that he felt the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the group determined its goals and paths to these goals. 
Though generally unassertive, he felt free to speak up when the group appeared 
to have strayed off the path. Usually this was a spontaneous expression describ- 
ing the group behavior in the previous few minutes as being “off the beam”. 
On the problem of selecting means or paths to the various group goals, he stated 
he often tried to help the members in seeing each other as possible means. In 
several specific instances he remembered pointing out that a particular member 
could well serve as a resource person to ancther member. 

As he saw it; Andrews often atter>pted to determine the degree of progress to 
the group goal by summarizing the discussion and enumerating the points that 
had been made thus far. Such a summary, he felt, usually served as an oppor- 
tunity for the members to suggest new questions for discussion. 

On several occasions, it was necessary as he perceived the situation to give 
the group facts or experiences to help them in the acquisition of various skills. 

Throughout the Laboratory Andrews had the objective of creating a per- 
ception of group cohesiveness. He sought to build a feeling of “‘we-ness” 
among the group members, and often mentioned explicitly to the group that he 
was helping them to see that they were becoming more and more a group. There 
were several related objectives that he had in mind. For one thing, he wanted 
to create in the members an awareness of the close interdependence existing in the 
group. He also wanted to increase the frequency of participation of each group 
member whom he knew could contribute in greater quantity. Finally, Andrews 
wanted to help create a unique sub-culture and he often encouraged the develop- 
ment of behavior that was typical for his group. In other words, he wanted 
to get the members to identify strongly with their particular group and to take 
especial pride in its performance. 


Some Concrete Behavior Patterns As Perceived by Andrews 

We have described those general goals and paths that seemed to guide 
Andrews’ behavior as the leader of a Training Group. At this point we will 
attempt to summarize some of the more concrete behavior patterns which he 
saw as required in this situation. 

Andrews seldom gave directions. He felt that his energies should be 
devoted to eliciting the group’s ideas on any topic. If they were to arrive at a 
decision that would be heartily supported by them, or if they were to have a 
learning experience which would stick with them, it was important that they be 
actively involved in the decision or learning process. Andrews felt, therefore, 
that he could not insert positive opinions into the situation any more than the 
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degree overtly demanded by the group. Furthermore, because of his position of 


prestige as a group leader it was, as he saw it, especially necessary that he refrain ~ 


from influencing the group judgment one way or the other. 

For the most part, the factual information that Andrews gave to the group 
was closely restricted to that material felt to be appropriate to the discussion. 
The discussion of theories and research methodology was usually not necessary to 
facilitate group progress. 

In order to help the group arrive at its own decisions, Andrews frequently 
asked questions designed to force the group members to reconsider their posi- 
tions. In such instances, he would rephrase their remarks so as to probe for 
further clarification. 

Andrews often tried to encourage member friendliness by addressing 
friendly remarks to them. He supported the formation of group folkways by 
using words or innuendoes meaningful only to members of that group. For 
example, he would frequently make fun of how their heads all nodded in 
unison around the table when agreement was strong. 

When disagreement rose to the point of tense feeling among group mem- 
bers, he felt he tried to relieve the tension by some sort of humor. On a number 
of occasions, however, he felt that the group members involved in the conflict 
neded a full “catharsis”, and consequently he permitted them to continue with 
their strong words and emotions without taking sides or attempting in any way 
to settle the dispute. 

Since one of Andrews’ objectives was to help the group in clarifying their 
best plans, he felt that he should integrate their ideas on the level of sophistica- 
tion that they were offered. ‘My objectives did not allow me to manipulate 
their ideas or to seek more inclusive concepts.” 

Andrews’ conviction that the group must be its own idea, source, policy- 
maker, and critic, meant that he carefully avoided too much overt enthusiasm 
at the time new ideas came up for consideration. He did this to prevent the 
group from accepting the idea simply on the basis of his enthusiasm and out of 
respect for his position of prestige in the group setting. 


Andrews’ Objective Behavior 

The description of this leader’s behavior was contributed by three pairs of 
observers. Each pair included an Interaction Observer and a Content Observer, 
who together systematically recorded the actions and verbalizations of Andrews 
over the three-week Workshop period. The three pairs of observers saw this 
leader in his group for at total of fifteen hours. The written observational 
records were made in terms of a comprehensive outline of behavior categories 
which were similar to those used in personality diagnoses and which were 
thought to be particularly relevant to leadership behavior. From this point of 
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view, many of the categories are what might be called “dimensions of leadership 
behavior’. The descriptive statements of this leader’s behavior based on these 
categories and recorded by each of the three observer pairs numbered well over 
five hundred. Only those statements which were in perfect agreement were 
thrown together and restated as an integrated observational description. The 
following summary, then, represents a behavioral sample of a Training Group 
Leader as seen and perfectly agreed upon by three pairs of observers. 


The Behavior of Ray Andrews 
The leader has a youthful appearance and a generally boyish manner. He 
grins and smiles quickly and often, giving the impression of friendliness and 
warmth. He dresses neatly and with simplicity in the style of the campus under- 
graduate. His voice is very soft and he talks smoothly and distinctly. His words 
are well spaced so that the overall tempo of his speech is slow. There are no 


‘ outstanding gestures. His posture is relaxed and there is the general picture of 


casual, easy-going sincerity. 

Andrews gets his ideas across to the group without much difficulty. Most 
generally, he uses non-technical words and a simple sentence structure. When 
technical terminology is used in referring to research data, he takes great care 
to explain the meaning fully. 

He never interrupts a group member. who is speaking. Before he speaks, 
he makes sure that the member has finished. When he is interrupted, the floor 
is yielded promptly. His relations with the group members in and out of the 
discussion period is characterized by considerable tact. In general, the sensi- 
tivity that he displays toward people does not appear to be calculated for effect 
or direct control. He is mild-mannered and appears to take care not to hurt 
anyone’s feelings. This is particularly true when he attempts to arbitrate an 
overt conflict among some of the group members, though more generally he 
stays clear of the conflict altogether as long as possible. 

* Andrews seems to'be friendly with everyone at the Workshop, though he 
does not actively seek out people to befriend. His unassuming manner, his 
apparent interest in people and their problems, his characteristic withholding 
of any sort of value judgment make delegates feel that he is easy to talk to. 
During rest periods or after the discussion periods, he always seems to be 
surrounded by a small group of delegates and engaged in friendly conversation. 

There is never any strong emotional display in this leader. While he 
maintains a friendly manner and often laughs heartily, one gets the impression 
of a general emotional blandness. No swings to moroseness or depression are 
ever observed. Andrews never gets visibly disturbed or upset; rather he seems to 
remain on a pretty even keel of low emotionality. However, at times it is difficult 
to distinguish between low affective responsiveness and sheer physical fatigue 
due to insufficient sleep. 
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Andrews is extremely unassertive and often gives the impression of 
passivity when occupying certain roles. There are never any strong positive 
judgments or opinions expressed in the group, although when speaking as a 
resource person some highly qualified opinions are given. Only in this role, 
and then rarely, is a quiet self-assurance indicated. In general, he provides the 
group with some direction when needed, but more often he allows the group 
complete autonomy in operating on its own. 

In summarizing the discussion, Andrews rarely undertakes a critical analysis. 
He does not seem to think in high-order conceptual terms, but rather remains 
on a relatively concrete level. He frequently will refer the point under dis- 
cussion to a personal or professional experience. When citing data from various 
group experiments he tends to be quite specific in his report, and does not 
attempt to describe the broad conceptual framework in which the study ws 
carried out. In general, Andrews does not seem to focus his thinking on the 
causation of the problem being discussed, but tends to integrate the problem 
as presented by the group. The integration of the discussion is done quickly 
and to the point, but always unassertively. 

Andrews does appear to plan the course of the discussion but not in any 
great detail. He seems to set the limits of the discussion with his opening sum- 
maries of the previous meeting. He uses the blackboard simply to record the 
contributions of the members; rarely to develop systematic outlines of his own 
creation. For the most part, Andrews appears spontaneous in conducting the 
group discussion in the sense that his contributions are made according to the 
particular needs and problems of the group at the moment. 

Andrews frequently plays the role of resource person in which he supplies 
relevant research information to the group. This function, however, is not per- 
formed in the manner of an expert. Often in describing experiments or in 
interpreting data definite fallibility is implied. VIhe role of resource person is to 
be distinguished from Andrews’ “Leader Role’. In this latter position, he 
presents alternative means and goals to the group, he summarizes the discussion, 
he refers to the agenda, and gives routine directions like opening and terminating 
the session. Again, it is to be stressed that these functions are performed 
unassertively. Another general pattern of behavior exhibited by this leader can 
be termed the “Observer Role”. In this position, Andrews lapses into almost 
complete silence in order to listen to the group discussion. When an open 
conflict is taking place among the group members, he typically does not interfere 
but lets it “ride itself out”. When this observer role is seen, one gets the 
impression that he is testing the group to see whether it can carry on without him. 


Summary and Conclusions 


No attempt will be made to integrate in detail the material contained in the — 
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three major sections of this paper. Instead a rather brief summary and a simpli- 
fied interpretation will be presented. 

A comparison of the explicit and “objective” goals for the Basic Skill 
Training Leader, as described in the previous article and the account given by 
Andrews in the interview would seem to indicate that this leader perceived a 
highly differentiated as well as a unique pattern of demands in connection with 
these goals. Studies of the other Training Laboratory Leaders show rather 
clearly that each one translated to some extent the objective statements of goals 
into specific terms more or less in keeping with his own needs, ideologies, values, 
conflicts, etc. In this connection, it is particularly interesting to note that 
Andrews’ conclusion—‘‘the general ojective agreed upon by the Workshop 
Faculty demanded unassertive, socially sensitive, and supportive behavior” — 
reflects salient aspects of his personality with considerable accuracy. 

Throughout Andrews’ description of the social situation, there appears to 
be a strong idevlogical flavor. His refusal to insert his opinion into the group 
discussion and his desire to give his group maximum autonomy indicate values 
which appear to serve the personality function of providing a satisfactory ra- 
tionale for behavior which reflects his passive dependency needs. 

His tactfulness and noticeable lack of dominant behavior in the group and 
his tendency to avoid conflict seem in some way to be rooted in underlying 
dependency and affiliation needs. By placing himself at an equal level with 
his group members he is able to avoid the feeling of responsibility that goes 
with directive leadership. His noticeable avoidance of aggression and his tact- 
fulness, to a certain extent represent the cautiousness of a person who is af- 
filiatively dependent and who is sensitive to the possibility of being rejected. 

It should be emphasized that the relation between personality and behavior 
is neither simple nor direct. Basic needs seem to be linked to behavior through 
a complex set of derived sentiments and values. The individual interacting with 
his environment in an attempt to satisfy his needs develops specific sentiments 
and values. Once acquired, they determine the particular channels through which 
activated needs find behavioral expression. It would be misleading to assume 
that one could understand or predict Andrews’ behavior from needs alone with- 
out detailed knowledge of the sentiments and values by which this behavior 
is mediated. Thus Andrews’ equalitarian behavior could not be predicted from a 
knowledge of his dependency needs alone; it is also necessary to be acquainted 
with his democratic value system. . 

It would also be incorrect to think that Andrews’ personality in the sense 
used here is the sole determinant of his perception and action. Much of what 
he perceived and did obviously depended additionally upon what was really in 
the social environment to perceive and what kinds of behavior were expected of 
him. Andrews was aware not only of the objective faculty leader goals (see 
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previous article) but certainly perceived the all-embracing and powerful ideology 
and action goals of the Workshop as a whole. For example, this leader says: 
“Throughout the Workshop I had the objective of creating a perception of group 
cohesiveness, I sought to build a feeling of ‘we-ness’ among the group mem- 
bers”. Such a statement reflects both an explicit goal of the Workshop and an 
aspect of the extremely prevalent democratic ideology. 

In addition, Andrews was faced with the “expectancies” and needs of the 
members in his group. The delegates of his Training Group as well as the 
others came to the situation with more or less defined conceptions of how the 
officially designated leader would and should behave. Also demanded of 
Andrews was behavior in accordance with certain standards which gradually 
developed in the group (see life history of Training Group). Furthermore, 
there is no doubt that Andrews’ behavior varied with the nature of the discussion. 
These influential factors of the group environment are referred to by Andrews 
who says: “There were, of course, other objectives which came and went as 
the situation, the group expectations, the needs of the members, and the dis- 
cussion content varied.” 

From this very simplified analysis it can be concluded that Andrews’ leader- 
ship behavior results from the interplay of a great multitude of personality and 
environmental factors. We have mentioned the needs and values of the in- 
dividual personality as being crucial in the determination of behavior. Also 
important are the individual’s perceptions of his immediate group environment 
and the total workshop environment. As indicated previously, personality and 
the social environment are highly interdependent. 
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Functional Roles of Group Members 


KENNETH D. BENNE AND PAUL SHEATS 


The Relative Neglect of Member Roles in Group Training 


Efforts to improve group functioning through training have traditionally 
emphasized the training of group leadership. And frequently this training has 
been directed toward the improvement of the skills of the leader in transmitting 
information and in manipulating groups. Little direct attention seems to have 
been given to the training of group members in the membership roles required 
for effective group growth and production. The present discussion is based 
on the conviction that both effective group training and adequate research into 
the effectiveness of group training methods must give attention to the identifi- 
cation, analysis, and practice of leader and member roles, seen as co-relative 
aspects of over-all group growth and production. 

Certain assumptions have undergirded the tendency to isolate the leadership 
role from membership roles and to neglect the latter in processes of group train- 
ing. 1) “Leadership” has been identified with traits and qualities inherent 
within the “leader” personality. Such traits and qualities can be developed, 
it is assumed, in isolation from the functioning of members in a group setting. 
The present treatment sees the leadership role in terms of functions to be per- 
formed within a group in helping that group to grow and to work productively. 
No sharp distinction can be made between leadership and membership functions, 
between leader and member roles. Groups may operate with various degrees 
of diffusion of “leadership” functions among group members or of concentra- 
tion of such functions in one member or a few members. Ideally, of course, 
the concept of leadership emphasized here is that of a multilaterally shared re- 
sponsibility. In any event, effectiveness in the leader role is a matter of leader- 
member relationship. And one side of a relationship cannot be effectively trained 
in isolation from the retraining of the other side of that relationship. 2) It 
has been assumed that the “leader” is uniquely responsible for the quality and 
amount of production by the group. The “‘leader” must see to it that the “right” 
group goals are set, that the group jobs get done, that members are “motivated” 
to participate. On this view, membership roles are of secondary importance. 
“Membership” is tacitly identified with “followership.” The present discussion 
assumes that the quality and amount of group production is the “responsibility” 
of the group. The setting of goals and the marshalling of resources to move 
toward these goals is a group responsibility in which all members of a mature 
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group come variously to share. The functions to be performed both in building 
and maintaining group-centered activity and in effective production by the group 
are primarily member roles. Leadership functions can be defined in terms of 
facilitating identification, acceptance, development and allocation of these group- 
required roles by the group. 3) There has frequently been a confusion between 
the roles which members enact within a group and the individual personalities 
of the group members. That there are relationships between the personality 
structures and needs of group members and the range and quality of group 
membership roles which members can learn to perform is not denied. On the 
contrary, the importance of studies designed to describe and explain and to in- 
crease our control of these relationships is affirmed. But, at the level of group 
functioning, member roles, relevant to group growth and accomplishment, must 
be clearly distinguished from the use of the group environment by individuals 
to satisfy individual and group-irrelevant needs, if clear diagnosis of member- 
roles required by the group and adequate training of members to perform group- 
required roles are to be advanced. Neglect of this distinction has been associated 
traditionally with the neglect of the analysis of member roles in group growth 
and production. 


A Classification of Member Roles 

The following analysis of functional member roles was developed in con- 
nection with the First National Training Laboratory in Group Development, 
1947. It follows closely the analysis of participation functions used in coding 
the content of group records for research purposes. A similar analysis operated 
in faculty efforts to train group members in their functional roles during the 
course of the laboratory.* 

The member-roles identified in this analysis are classified into three broad 
groupings. 

(1) Group task roles. Participant roles here are related to the task which 
the group is deciding to undertake or has undertaken. Their purpose is to 
facilitate and coordinate group effort in the selection and definition of a com- 
mon problem and in the solution of that problem. 

(2) Group building and maintenance roles. The roles in this category 
are oriented toward the functioning of the group as a group. They are designed 
to alter or maintain the group way of working, to strengthen, regulate and per- 
petuate the group as a group. 





1A somewhat different analysis of member-participations, in terms of categories used 
by interaction-observers in observation of group processes in the First National Training 
Laboratory, is described in the Preliminary Report of the laboratory, pages 122-132. The 
number of — used by interaction observers was “directed primarily by limitations 
of observer load.” 
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(3) Individual roles. This category does not classify member-roles as 
such, since the ‘‘participations” denoted here are directed toward the satisfaction 
of the “‘participant’s” individual needs. Their purpose is some individual goal 
which is not relevant either to the group task or to the functioning of the group 
as a group. Such participations are, of course, highly relevant to the problem 
of group training, insofar as such training is directed toward improving group 
maturity or group task efficiency. 

Group Task Roles 

The following analysis assumes that the task of the discussion group is to 
select, define and solve common problems. The roles are identified in relation 
to functions of facilitation and coordination of group problem-solving activities. 
Each member may of course enact more than one role in any given unit of par- 
ticipation and a wide range of roles in successive participations. Any or all 
of these roles may be played at times by the group “‘leader”’ as well as by various 
members. 

a. The initiator-contributor suggests or proposes to the group new ideas 
or a changed way of regarding the group problem or goal. The novelty pro- 
posed may take the form of suggestions of a new group goal or a new definition 
of the problem. It may take the form of a suggested solution or some way of 
handling a difficulty that the group has encountered. Or it may take the form 
of a proposed new procedure for the group, a new way of organizing the group 
for the task ahead. 

b. The information seeker asks for clarification of suggestions made in 
terms of their factual adequacy, for authoritative information and facts per- 
tinent to the problem being discussed. 

c. The opinion seeker asks not primarily for the facts of the case but for 
a Clarification of the values pertinent to what the group is undertaking or of 
values involved in a suggestion made or in alternative suggestions. 

d. The information giver offers facts or generalizations which are “‘author- 
itative” or relates his own experience pertinently to the group problem. 

e. The opinion giver states his belief or opinion pertinently to a suggestion 
made or to alternative suggestions. The emphasis is on his proposal of what 
should become the group’s view of pertinent values, not primarily upon relevant 
facts or information. 

f. The elaborator spells out suggestions in terms of examples or developed 
meanings, offers a rationale for suggestions previously made and tries to deduce 
how an idea or suggestion would work out if adopted by the group. 

g. The coordinator shows or clarifies the relationships among various ideas 
and suggestions, tries to pull ideas and suggestions together or tries to coordinate 
the activities of various members or sub-groups. 
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h. The orienter defines the position of the group with respect to its goals 
by summarizing what has occurred, points to departures from agreed upon direc- 
tions or goals, or raises questions about the direction which the group discussion 
is taking. 

i. The evaluator-critic subjects the accomplishment of the group to some 
standard or set of standards of group-functioning in the context of the group 
task. Thus, he may evaluate or question the “practicality”, the “logic”, the 
“facts” or the “procedure” of a suggestion or of some unit of group discussion. 

j. The energizer prods the group to action or decision, attempts to stimulate 
or arouse the group to “greater” or “higher quality’”’ activity. 

k. The procedural technician expedites group movement by doing things 
for the group—performing routine tasks, e.g., distributing materials, or manip- 
ulating objects for the group, e.g., rearranging the seating or running the te- 
cording machine, etc. 

1. The recorder writes down suggestions, makes a record of group de- 
cisions, or writes down the product of discussion. The recorder role is the 
“group memory.” 

Group Building and Maintenance Roles 

Here the analysis of member-functions is oriented to those participations 
which have for their purpose the building of group-centered attitudes and orien- 
tation among the members of a group or the maintenance and perpetuation of 
such group-centered behavior. A given contribution may involve several roles 
and a member or the “leader” may perform various roles in successive contribu- 
tions. 

a. The encourager praises, agrees with and accepts the contribution of others. 
He indicates warmth and solidarity in his attitude toward other group members, 
offers commendation and praise and in various ways indicates understanding 
and acceptance of other points of view, ideas and suggestions. 

b. The harmonizer mediates the differences between other members, at- 
tempts to reconcile disagreements, relieves tension in conflict situations through 
jesting or pouring oil on the troubled waters, etc. 

c. The compromiser operates from within a conflict in which his idea or 
position is involved. He may offer compromise by yielding status, admitting 
his error, by disciplining himself to maintain group harmony, or by ‘coming 
half-way” in moving along with the group. 

d. The gate-keeper and expediter attempts to keep communcation chan- 
nels open by encouraging or facilitating the participation of others (“we haven't 
got the ideas of Mr. X yet,” etc.) or by proposing regulation of the flow of 


communication (“why don’t we limit the length of our contributions so that _ 


everyone will have a chance to contribute?”’, etc.) 
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e. The standard setter or ego ideal expresses standards for the group to 
attempt to achieve in its functioning or applies standards in evaluating the qual- 
ity of group processes. 

f. The group-observer and commentator keeps records of various aspects 
of group process and feeds such data with proposed interpretations into the 
group’s evaluation of its own procedures. 

g. The follower goes along with the movement of the group, more or less 
passively accepting the ideas of others, serving as an audience in group dis- 
cussion and decision. 

"Individual" Roles 

Attempts by “members” of a group to satisfy individual needs which are 
irrelevant to the group task and which are non-oriented or negatively oriented 
to group building and maintenance set problems of group and member training. 
A high incidence of “‘individual-centered” as opposed to “group-centered” par- 
ticipation in a group always calls for self-diagnosis of the group. The diagnosis 
may reveal one or several of a number of conditions—low level of skill-training 
among members, including the group leader; the prevalence of “authoritarian” 
and “‘laissez faire” points of view toward group functioning in the group; a low 
level of group maturity, discipline and morale; an inappropriately chosen and 
inadequately defined group task, etc. Whatever the diagnosis, it is in this set- 
ting that the training needs of the group are to be discovered and group training 
efforts to meet these needs are to be defined. The outright “suppression” of 
“individual roles” will deprive the group of data needed for really adequate 
self-diagnosis and therapy. 

(a) The aggressor may work in many ways—deflating the status of others, 
expressing disapproval of the values, acts or feelings of others, attacking. the 
group or the problem it is working on, joking aggressively, showing envy toward 
another's contribution by trying to take credit for it, etc. 

" (b) The blocker tends to be negativistic and stubbornly resistant, dis- 
agreeing and opposing without or beyond “reason” and attempting to maintain 
or bring back an issue after the group has rejected or by-passed it. 

(c) The recognition-seeker works in various ways to call attention to him- 
self, whether through boasting, reporting on personal achievements, acting in 
unusual ways, struggling to prevent his being placed in an “inferior” position, etc. 

(d) The self-confessor uses the audience opportunity which the group 
setting provides to express personal, non-group oriented, “feeling”, “insight”, 
“ideology”, etc. 

(e) The playboy makes a display of his lack of involvement in the group’s 
processes. This may take the form of cynicism, nonchalance, horseplay and other 
more or less studied forms of “‘out of field” behavior. 
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(f) The dominator tries to assert authority or superiority in manipulating 
the group or certain members of the group. This domination may take the form 
of flattery, of asserting a superior status or right to attention, giving directions 
authoritatively, interrupting the contributions of others, etc. 

(g) The help-seeker attempts to call forth “sympathy” response from 
other group members or from the whole group, whether through expressions 
of insecurity, personal confusion or depreciation of himself beyond ‘‘reason.” 

(h) The special interest pleader speaks for the “small business man”, the 
“grass roots” community, the “housewife”, “‘labor’’, etc., usually cloaking his 
own prejudices or biases in the stereotype which best fits his individual need. 


The Problem of Member Role Requiredness 

Identification of group task roles and of group building and maintenance 
roles which do actually function in processes of group discussion raises but does 
not answer the further question of what roles are required for ‘‘optimum” group 
growth and productivity. Certainly the discovery and validation of answers to 
this question have a high priority in any advancing science of group training 
and development. No attempt will be made here to review the bearing of the 
analyzed data from the First National Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment on this point. 

It may be useful in this discussion, however, to comment on two conditions 
which effective work on the problem of role-requiredness must meet. First, an 
answer to the problem of optimum task role requirements must be projected 
against a scheme of the process of group production. Groups in different stages 
of an act of problem selection and solution will have different role requirements. 
For example, a group early in the stages of problem selection which is attempt- 
ing to lay out a range of possible problems to be worked on, will probably have 
relatively less need for the roles of ‘“‘evaluator-critic’, ‘energizer’ and ‘“‘co- 
ordinator” than a group which has selected and discussed its problem and is 
shaping to decision. The combination and balance of task role requirements 
is a function of the group’s stage of progress with respect to its task. Second, 
the group building role requirements of a group are a function of its stage of 
development—its level of group maturity. For example, a “young” group will 
probably require less of the role of the “standard setter” than a more mature 
group. Too high a level of aspiration may frustrate a ‘‘young” group where a 
more mature group will be able to take the same level of aspiration in its stride. 
Again the role of “group observer and commentator” must be carefully adapted 
to the level of maturity of the group. Probably the distinction between “group” 
and “individual” roles can be drawn much more sharply in a relatively mature 
than in a “young” group. 
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Meanwhile, group trainers cannot wait for a fully developed science of 
group training before they undertake to diagnose the role requirements of the 
groups with which they work and help these groups to share in such diagnosis. 
Each group which is attempting to improve the quality of its functioning as 
a group must be helped to diagnose its role requirements and must attempt to 
train members to fill the required roles effectively. This describes one of the 
principal objectives of training of group members. 


The Problem of Role Flexibility 

The previous group experience of members, where this experience has in- 
cluded little conscious attention to the variety of roles involved in effective 
group production and development, has frequently stereotyped the member into 
a limited range of roles. These he plays in all group discussions whether or not 
the group situation requires them. Some members see themselves primarily as 
“evaluator-critics” and play this role in and out of season. Others may play 
the roles of “encourager” or of “energizer” or of “information giver” with only 
small sensitivity to the role requirements of a given group situation. The de- 
velopment of skill and insight in diagnosing role requirements has already been 
mentioned as an objective of group member training. An equally important 
objective is the development of role flexibility, of skill and security in a wide 
range of member roles, on the part of all group members. 

A science of group training, as it develops, must be concerned with the rela- 
tionships between the personality structures of group members and the character 
and range of member roles which various personality structures support and per- 
mit. A science of group training must seek to discover and accept the limitations 
which group training per se encounters in altering personality structures in the 
service of greater role flexibility on the part of all members of a group. Even 
though we recognize the importance of this caution, the objective of developing 
role flexibility remains an important objective of group member training. 


“Methods of Group Member Training 

The objectives in training group members have been identified. Some of 
the kinds of resistances encountered in training group members to diagnose the 
role requirements of a group situation and to acquire skill in a variety of mem- 
ber roles have been suggested. Before analyzing briefly the methods used for 
group member training in the First National Training Laboratory, a few ad- 
ditional comments on resistances to member training may be useful. The prob- 
lem of group training is actually a problem of re-training. Members of a train- 
ing group have had other group experiences. They bring to the training expe- 
rience attitudes toward group work, more or less conscious skills for dealing with 
leaders and other members, and a more or less highly developed rationale of 
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group processes. These may or may not support processes of democratic op- 
eration in the training group. Where they do not, they function as resistances 
to retraining. Again, trainees are inclined to make little or no distinction be- 
tween the roles they perform in a group and their personalities. Criticism of 
the role a group member plays is perceived as criticism of “himself.” Methods 
must be found to reduce ego-defensiveness toward criticism of member roles. 
Finally, training groups must be helped to make a distinction between group 
feeling and group productivity. Groups which attain a state of good group 
feeling often perceive attempts to diagnose and criticize their level of productivity 
as threats to this feeling of group warmth and solidarity. 

(1) Each Basic Skill Training group in the Laboratory used self-observa- 
tion and diagnosis of its own growth and development as a primary means of 
member training. 

(a) Sensatization to the variety of roles involved in and required by group 
functioning began during the introduction of members to the group. In one 
BST group, this early sensitization to member role variety and role requiredness 
began with the “‘leader’s” summarizing, as part of his introduction of himself 
to the group, certain of the member roles in which he was usually cast by groups 
and other roles which he found it difficult to play, even when needed by the 
group. He asked the group’s help in criticizing and improving his skill in those 
roles where he felt weakest. Other members followed suit. Various members 
showed widely different degrees of sensitivity to the operation of member roles 
in groups and to the degree of their own proficiency in different roles. This in- 
troduction procedure gave the group a partial listing of member roles for later 
use and supplementation, initial self-assessments of member strengths and weak- 
nesses and diagnostic material concerning the degree of group self-sophistication 
among the members. The training job had come to be seen by most members 
as a re-training job. 

(b) A description of the use of training observers in group self-evaluation 
sessions is given in the next paper in this issue. At this point, only the central 
importance which self-evaluation sessions played in member training needs to 
be stressed. Research observers fed observational data concerning group func- 
tioning into periodic discussions by the group of its strengths and weaknesses 
as a group. Much of these data concerned role requirements for the job the group 
had been attempting, which roles had been present, which roles had probably 
been needed. “Individual” roles were identified and interpreted in an ob- 
jective and non-blaming manner. Out of these discussions, group members came 
to identify various kinds of member roles, to relate role requiredness to stages 
in group production and in group growth and to assess the range of roles each 
was able to play well when required. Out of these discussions came group 
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decisions concerning the supplying of needed roles in the next session. Member 
commitments concerning behavior in future sessions also came out of these eval- 
uations. These took the form both of silent commitments and of public com- 
mitments in which the help of the group was requested. 

(c) Recordings of segments of the group’s discussion were used by most 
Basic Skill Training groups. Groups listened to themselves, diagnosed the mem- 
ber and leader functions involved and assessed the adequacy of these. 

(2) Role-played sessions in each group, although they were pointed con- 
tent-wise to the skills of the change-agent, offered important material for the 
diagnosis of member roles and of role-requiredness. These sessions offered an 
important supplement to group self-diagnosis and evaluation. It is easier for mem- 
bers to get perspective on their participation in a role-played episode of group 
process than it is on their own participation in a “‘real” group. The former is 
not perceived as “real”. The role is more easily disengaged for purposes of 
analysis and evaluation from the person playing the role. Ego-defensiveness 
toward the role as enacted is reduced. Role-playing sessions also provided prac- 
tice opportunity to members in a variety of roles. 

(3) Practice by group members of the role of observer-commentator is 
especially valuable in developing skill in diagnosing member roles and in assess- 
ing the role requirements of a group situation. In several groups, each member 
in turn served as observer, supplementing the work of the research observers 
in evaluation sessions. Such members worked more or less closely with the 
anecdotal observer for the group on skill-problems encountered. Practice op- 
portunity in the observer-commentator “_ was also provided in clinic group 
meetings in the afternoon. 

a 

Training in group membership roles requires the identification and analysis 
of various member roles actually enacted in group processes. It involves further 
the-analysis of group situations in terms of roles required in relation both to a 
schema of group production and to a conception of group growth and develop- 
ment. A group’s self-observation and self-evaluation of its own processes pro- 
vides useful content and practice opportunity in member training. Practice in 
enacting a wider range of required roles and in role flexibility can come out of 
member commitment to such practice with help from the group in evaluating 
and improving the required skills. Member training is typically re-training and 
resistances to re-training can be reduced by creating a non-blaming and objective 
atmosphere in group self-evaluation and by using role-playing of group processes 
for diagnosis and practice. The training objectives of developing skill in the 
diagnosis of group role requirements and developing role flexibility among 
members also indicate important research areas for a science of group training. 
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Feedback and Group Self-Evaluation 


Davip H. JENKINS 


A group discussion is an ongoing process. It is the group mechanism by 
which the raw materials of subject matter, stated problem, information, and 
suggestion are integrated, sorted, and refined so as to produce an end product 
of solution, decision, or learning. As was brought out in the Basic Skill Training 
Groups, the efficiency of the mechanism has a direct effect on the time that is 
required to produce the result and also upon the quality of the result. We wish 
to interest ourselves here in the mechanism, or process of discussion which for 
purposes of clear analysis needs to be kept separate from the content, or subject 
matter of the discussion; what is being discussed is different from the how it is 
discussed. An efficient mechanism is usable for a wide range of subject matters. 

As an ongoing process the group discussion has three qualities: it has a 
direction toward a goal, rate of progress, and at a given moment, a position or 
location on the path toward its goal. It is obvious, of course, in our common 
experiences with groups, that one or more of these qualities may be neither 
clearly stated, nor even implicit in the group behavior. Each of us has ua- 
doubtedly participated in groups where either the direction of the group was un- 
defined or where, during a discussion, the group attempted to go in several direc- 
tions simultaneously. But in a productive discussion group there is a clear 
direction and a goal, and knowledge of both the rate of progress and of the 
present position of the group. 

Frequently members of a group are not aware of the nature of the dif- 
ficulties in the mechanism of discussion. They may become aggressive toward 
each other or escape from the topic through apathy and boredom. They may 
have a vague feeling that ‘“‘we aren’t getting anywhere’’, or a concern over ‘what 
are we talking about, anyway?”, but they are unable to put their finger on the 
difficulties at hand. There is the feeling of inefficiency and frustration, but the 
group lacks the proper information, perspective, and diagnostic skill which is 
necessary in order to identify the reasons for the inefficiency and to determine 
some methods for reducing it. 

Several different kinds of information about itself are required by a group 
before changes in its own behavior are possible. 

1. Do we have a direction toward a goal? How successful have we been 
in keeping oriented in that direction, staying on the subject, not “wandering 
off course” ? 
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2. Where are we now located in our discussion? Are we in the stage of 
diagnosing the problem, in the stage of suggesting solutions, or are we ready 
for final decisions? 

3. What has been our rate of progress? Are we actually moving ahead 
in our discussion at a reasonable or efficient rate, or have we “bogged down” ? 

4. Are we applying our total group potential, the creative and analytic 
abilities of al] our members, to our problem or are we operating with “half of 
our furnaces banked” ? 

5. Are we making any improvement in our ability to work together more 
efficiently ? 

Only when the group secures information about itself in answer to these 
questions does it have a basis on which to make the necessary adjustments to 
improve its efficiency. Until then it cannot recognize clearly the need to act, 
nor the nature of the change which is demanded. 

Most groups, however, have not set up for themselves any mechanism for 
the “feedback” of this kind of information into the discussion process—no 
procedure by which the group can become aware of its own difficulties, the 
reasons for those difficulties, and the corrections which are necessary. In these 
groups we have an ongoing process which, by its lack of self-correcting (or self- 
improving) devices, continues at an unnecessarily low level of productivity. Much 
of the criticism directed at the “committee method” seems based on the assump- 
tion that low productivity is inherent in the group method. 

The groups at Bethel, feeling that they had not yet tapped the creative re- 
sources in the group approach to problems, were concerned with the improvement 
of their own efficiency. They had in their groups a mechanism for the “feed- 
back” of information to the members about their own method of operation. 
This mechanism was the group training observer, or group productivity observer. 
He served as the feedback and self-correcting device for the group along with 
the group self-evaluation, the general discussion about the meaning of the 
observer's comments. 

By using the productivity observer, the group increases rather than reduces 
its own responsibility for analyzing itself and planning for changes and improve- 
ments. From the information and stimulation supplied by the comments of the 
observer, the group spends time examining how it has performed as a group. Let 
us look briefly at a portion of a feedback and evaluation session before we describe 
the nature of the observer's job and the group self-evaluation process. 

The meeting, which is the third one for this group, has been in session for 
about two hours. It is now about fifteen minutes before the adjournment. 

Leader: Well, let’s stop and take a few minutes to look at our meeting 
today. Let’s hear from our observer first and then we will all share our ideas. 
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Remember that we will want to see whether we felt as our observer did about 
what happened here, but we will also want to analyze for ourselves why we did 
what we did and perhaps spend time on suggesting changes which we may want 
to make in our procedure. Go ahead, Joe. 

Observer: I felt our meeting was pretty fair today. According to my 
tabulations I find that all of us took some part in the discussion for the first time 
since we started these meetings. One of the things which seemed important 
today happened when the leader tried to get the group to pull out some con- 
clusions from the discussion we had been having. He suggested, about three 
times I think, that perhaps we should summarize our ideas. Each time, however, 
the group continued talking about the specific problems. I felt that we needed 
to move ahead:at that point, but for some reason we didn’t seem ready. How 
did the rest of you feel about it? (Note the use of objective data at the beginning 
and with approving comments. Then come the more critical comments, given as 
a leader problem, augmented by the observer's own feelings, and then referred 
to the group.) 

Member A: It seemed to me that we were not quite ready to draw con- 
clusions, there were so many details to clear up. (Compulsion for details of 
content causes rejection of the point about process.) 

Member B. There were a lot of details, but perhaps we needed to stop and 
look where we were going once in a while, and see where we'd been. We were 
so busy looking at the trees today, I’m wondering if we didn’t forget which part 
of the forest we were supposed to be in. (Goal-oriented member supports and 
amplifies observer's suggestion.) 

Member C: Frankly, I think now that I was so interested in the things we 
were talking about I just forgot that we needed to reach somie conclusions. I 
just didn’t realize what the leader was trying to do. (Member shares his own 
feelings with the group and accepts personal responsibility.) 

Leader: At the time, I know, I felt a little lost, I was wondering to myself, 
“What can I do to get us to move ahead. We are not making the progress we 
should because we have bogged down in details”. Is there something we could 
have done differently to avoid this? (Leader shares his feelings of difficulty with 
group—doesn’t assume omnipotence.) 

Member B: Perhaps it would have been better if we had decided before 
we started our discussion what we were going to do. Then, if one of our aims 
was to come out with some conclusions by the end of the meeting, we would 
have wanted the leader, or anyone for that matter, to point it out to us when we 
were bogging down. We could do something about it that way. (Members can be 
creative, make positive suggestions.) 
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Other suggestions were made with the group deciding that they needed 
to plan an agenda for each meeting so they would know what they were to 
accomplish during that session. The evaluation continues: 

Observer: One other point which might be worth mentioning: it seemed 
that during the time we were trying to suggest some solutions to the problems 
two or three of us seemed to want to criticize the idea immediately. We seemed 
impatient to tear a new idea apart. I made a little record of how many times 
new ideas were followed by critical comments. Out of seven suggestions that 
were made, six of them were criticized immediately. B. J. criticized four of 
them and J. R. criticized the remaining two. Right after that the group seemed to 
run out of suggestions for solutions. I was wondering at the time if we might 
not have gotten more ideas, or perhaps better ones, if we had held our critical 
comments until after most of our ideas about solutions were on the blackboard. 
(Criticism of individuals by using objective data with suggestions for alternative 
metnods.) 

J.R.: I guess you're right. I have been so in the habit of reacting to a new 
idea critically I fail to recognize that it may not be the most helpful procedure. I 
never was really conscious, until now you mention it, of what effect the criticism 
could have on the discussion. (Member insight through being made aware of 
his own behavior). 

B.J.: It sounds to me, though, that your idea would waste lots of time. 
Why not dispose of the ideas as they come? (Member needs further analysis 
of problems.) 

The entire group then spends several minutes analyzing the effects of im- 
properly timed criticism on their own contribution to the group, with the other 
members helping the resistant member to see the implications of the problem. 
The Productivity Observer 

. With this description as a background, let us turn to the analysis of the 
role of the productivity observer. 

The productivity observer is a member of the group who is assigned a 
special responsibility in the same manner as the recording secretary or the leader 
is given a special task. His function is to watch the group during their dis- 
cussion and then feed back to the group his ideas about what happened during 
their discussion. In order to give his full attention to the behavior of the group 
the observer does not participate in the general discussion. The assumption is, 
of course, that even though the group is deprived of the contributions of one of 
its members during the problem-centered discussion, the total productivity of 
the group can be profitably increased through utilizing this member as an 
observer. Sometimes groups bring in a specially trained person to serve as their 
observer, especially to get the observer role started and adequately identified. 
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This permits the total group to participate in the problem discussion. Frequently 
the observer job is rotated among the members of the group to give each a 
chance for the experience and to keep no one from contributing to the general 
subject matter which is discussed from meeting to meeting. 

Non-participation of the observer is necessary to keep him from thinking 
about the subject matter rather than about the behavior of the group. To become 
involved in what is being said prevents focusing on the questions of bow it is 
being said, its relation to the direction of the discussion, etc. The observer needs 
to maintain his vantage point of objectivity at almost any cost, yet without losing 
his feeling of membership in the group. 

The attention of the observer may be directed at a variety of behavior in 
the group. He notes the general level of motivation, the general work atmosphere 
of the group, the orientation of the group, leadership techniques, and other 
factors which affect productivity. Here is an example of the kind of observation 
sheet used in several recent discussion groups with some sample notes of the 
kind an observer makes: 


, GROUP DISCUSSION OBSERVATION 


Group Planning Committee Date: July 1, 1947. 
A. Direction and Orientation 

1. How far did we get? Covered only half of agenda. Spent too muci 
time on details. 

2. To what extent did we understand what we are trying to do? Several 
members not clear on goals. Some continual disagreements on 
purposes. 

3. To what extent did we understand how we aré trying to do it? 
Almost no discussion about procedure, resulting in confusion at 
times. 

4. To what extent were we stymied by lack of information? None. 
Relevant information at hand in group. 


B. Motivation and Unity 

1. Were all of us equally interested in what we are trying to do? 
No. Two or three not sure problem is worth the time. 

2. Was interest maintained or did it lag? Slowed down during time 
leader made lengthy contribution. 

3. To what extent did the group feel united by a common purpose? 
Rather low feelings of any unity. Two or three not feeling united 
with group at all. 

4. To what extent were we able to subordinate individual interests to 
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the common goal? Antagonisms between R.K. and L.M. outside 
of group tended to show up here. 


C. Atmosphere 
1. What was the general atmosphere of the group? 

(a) Formal or informal? Fairly formal, although some first names 
used. 

(b) Permissive or inhibited? Fairly permissive except for period 
after leader lectured. 

(c) Cooperative or competitive? Little competition, some positive 
evidence of cooperative feelings. 

(d) Friendly or hostile? Lukewarm friendly. 


Observations on the contributions of individual members of the group: 
A. Contributions of members 

Was participation general or lopsided? All participated at least to 
some extent. Some monopolization by B.C. and W.U. 

.2. Were contributions on the beam or off at a tangent? Hard to 
determine as goals not clear. 

3. Did contributions indicate that those who made them were listening 
carefully to what others in the group had to say? At points of 
‘higher interest in the discussion some were not listening to others. 

4, Were contributions factual and problem-centered or were the con- 
tributors unable to rise above their preconceived notions and emo- 
tionally held points of view? Some tendency toward bias, especially 
during first hour. 


B. Contributions of Special Members of the Group 
How well did special members serve the group? 

(a) Leader: A little tendency to dominate, but catches himself 
before group reacts negatively. Tried unsuccessfully to get 
group to draw conclusions. 

(b) Recorder: Asked for clarification occasionally. This seemed to 
help group to clarify for itself. 

(c) Resource person: None in group today. 


Other Observations: 


].R. and B.J. criticized solutions while they were being suggested. Is 
that why so few suggestions came out? 


Although an alert, untrained observer can sometimes be sensitive to many of 
the obvious difficulties in the group, training can greatly increase the value of 
the observer. Especially is this true in the ability of the observer to detect the 
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causes or relationships which produce the symptoms which he notices. For 
example, there may be no apparent reason for the sharp remark one member 
passed to another unless one recalls that earlier in the meeting the second member 
had criticized unnecessarily one of the contributions of the first member. There 
may have been some antipathy that developed which had not yet been resolved. 
With improved sensitivity the observer becomes increasingly valuable to the 
group in helping them go behind the symptoms and recognize the causes of the 
difficulty. 

A group need not assume that lack of a trained observer prohibits use of 
this technique for improvement, for the tactful, objective member who is alert 
to problems of interpersonal relations can function satisfactorily in this role. 
Increased sensitivity will undoubtedly come with continued experience. The 
responsibility for self-analysis to which the group commits itself by establishing 
the role of group productivity observer extends to include assistance to the 
untrained observer to help him do the best job possible for the group. 

In addition to the observations he makes during the meeting, the observer 
often secures from the members their individual reactions to the meeting. A 
brief form such as this has been used very successfully: 


END-OF-MEETING SUGGESTION SLIP 


What did you think of this meeting? Please be frank. Your comments 
can contribute a great deal to the success of our meetings. 


1. How did you feel about this meeting? (check) 


No good Mediocre All right Good Excellent 
Xx 


2. What were the weaknesses? Leader let the group wander too much, 
didn’t make us stay on the subject. 

3. What were the strong points? I liked the way the recorder raised ques- 
tions which helped us clarify our ideas. 

4, What improvements would you suggest? Have the leader keep order 
better, and keep us on the subject. 


The ratings often point clearly to the fact that there is a range of feelings 
in the group about a particular meeting. Recognition of the differences in 
reactions which are present at a particular time is needed by both the group and 
the leader. One often projects his own feelings and assumes that the meeting 
was a poor one if he himself felt that way, but to his surprise he may find 
himself to be a deviate in his reactions when compared with the others in the 
group. Similarly the ratings may exert a sobering effect on those who become 
overenthusiastic. They learn that others in the group may. not yet share their 
enthusiasm. 
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The comments which are written voluntarily are extremely helpful to the 
leader in understanding the resistances or over-acceptances which may be present. 
Critical remarks often appear on these sheets two or three meetings prior to the 
time they are verbalized in the group itself by a member. 

A comparison of the ratings for several meetings can show the trend in the 
feelings from meeting to meeting giving evidence of change in the group. If 
each of the sheets has been identified, change in the acceptance and resistance of 
members becomes quite evident. In small training groups particularly, this is 
an aid to the leader, who is able to help the individual who is having difficulty 
fitting in with the group. 

The observer is a resource which is available to the group at any time. 
Sometimes groups set aside ten to fifteen minutes at the end of each meeting to 
discuss their progress and skill with the observer. Sometimes effective use is 
made of the observer by calling for his help at a crucial or difficult point in the 
discussion, using his analysis to assist in untangling the difficulty in which the 
group finds itself. Only infrequently does the group spend any large amount 
of time on this kind of discussion, and then only as it is felt to be profitable. 

Not only does the observer serve a useful role for the group as a whole, he 
also becomes a “teammate” working closely with the leader of the group. The 
leader-observer team often spends considerable time together outside of the 
group session sharing reactions about the meetings and planning together the 
procedures and techniques for the future. A special value of this relationship © 
is that the observer can serve as the “eyes” for the leader who, because of his 
own responsibility for the discussion, is unable to attend as closely to the diffi- 
culties in the group process and to be as objective in his own feelings. 


Feedback 

The first experience of the group with “feedback” of information from the 
observer is relatively crucial and requires skill by the observer in presenting his 
comments. As they are not generally accustomed to put themselves voluntarily 
into a situation where they might be criticized, the members tend to be a little 
defensive in their feelings even though no points are actually made about them 
as persons. With experience they find that the observer's comments are valuable 
information and need not cause self-consciousness. 

To reduce the resistance of the group, the observer can use several tech- 
niques. If he and the leader have developed the desired “‘team”’ relationship the 
observer's first comments, and perhaps the majority of his comments in the first 
session or so, will be about the techniques of the leader. Because of his experi- 
ence and understanding the leader will be able to accept these comments objective- 
ly and easily and to serve as an example for the group to copy in their own re- 
actions to the observer. “If these comments don’t upset the leader, who is in a 
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more crucial position than I, I guess my feelings of insecurity are unnecessary.” 
Later comments about the behavior of the members may be more comfortably 
received. 


The observer frequently phrases his comments about data which he has 
tabulated or observations he has made in the form of tentative hypotheses or 
expressions of his feelings and then asks the group if they were feeling the same 
way. In our description we saw how the observer used this technique. Pre- 
senting his observations and especially his interpretations in this tentative manner 
permits the group to reject them without difficulty if the members are not yet 
emotionally ready to accept them. The observer can just be “in error” and he 
can “admit it” at this point with a minimum of damage being done to the 
relationship. 


The skilled observer is alert to the maturity of the group. He is aware 
of the symptoms of change and the increased capacity to handle conflicts. It 
may be necessary for the observer to “forget” to mention a serious conflict in 
the group for several meetings because the group will not have had, in the early 
meetings, opportunity to develop sufficient cohesiveness to absorb the shock of a 
discussion likely to arouse strong emotions. By the later meetings they will have 
gained sufficient experience in group self-evaluation so that they can approach 
such a problem more objectively. 


An untrained observer sometimes feels that he must spend a major part of 
his time commenting on the “nice” things he observed in the group, and give 
only casual notice to difficulties and conflicts. Although comments about the 
effective things that occurred in the group should not be overlooked, the members 
usually feel that the observer “lets them down” if he doesn’t talk about the 
difficulties. Sometimes the group members wonder if he has enough courage 
to tell them about something of which they are all quite conscious in the group, 
but which they, as participating members, feel unable to verbalize. Once the 
observer suggests such an item, he is usually greeted with nods of agreements and 
perhaps little sighs of relief—“the problem material is now something we can 
talk about.” 


The principle advantage of the use of an observer rests in the comparative 
ease with which comments about behavior which is not usually talked about can 
be brought into the group discussion. A participating member would find it 
extremely difficult to offer such comments because of his own involvement and 
his role in the group. But the observer, although he, too, is an accepted member 
of the group, can make the comments “‘as a part of his job”. The group is then 
able to orient their remarks toward “what the observer said” rather than toward 
“what is wrong with our group”. This slightly different direction in the orienta- 
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tion presents major differences in the amount of emotional blocking in the 
discussion of the same problem, even though the same contributions are made. 


Group Self-Evaluation 


We have talked at length about the role of the observer and the feedback 
process. Let us now look at the direction the group discussion takes during the 
evaluation session. The leader in our example suggested three things the group 
needed to do: (1) get a common agreement on what actually happened, (2) 
analyze the reasons behind the event, and (3) suggest some ways for improving 
the procedure in the future. 

The leader of the evaluation in the basic skill training groups encouraged 
expressions of recognition about the description that was reported by the ob- 
server by asking, “Is that the way the rest of you felt it happened?” There may 
be disagreement among the group members about the actual event, but a common 
understanding needs to be sought before the discussion continues to the other 
phases. Sometimes the individual who is most concerned in the situation may 
be the only one unaware of the event. Often ‘problem behavior” of group 
members is something they do of which they are totally unaware until the ob- 
server and the group mention it. 

Once the event itself is agreed on, the group (urns to the discussion of “why 
did it happen?” Everyone can express his feelings here as feelings are the facts 
which are often most relevant in group interaction. In our illustration we found 
members indicating quite different reactions to the same situation, Recognition 
of these differences may lead to a relatively quick understanding of the causes 
of the difficulty. 

The leader needs to help the group in its self-evaluation to move from 
analyzing their difficulties to the discussion of desirable changes in group pro- 
cedyre. To become acutely aware of a problem, and no more, may sow the 
seeds for group disruption. A consideration of the possible solutions to the 
problem and a decision to try out a tentative solution allows the discussion to 
terminate on a positive note. In future meetings attention may be given to 
evaluating the success of the solution as it has worked out in practice. Satis- 
factory experiences in changing its procedures encourages the group to become 
more experimental in instituting new techniques. 

Not only, however, does the self-evaluation result in specific changes in 
techniques or behaviors by the group but it frequently builds improved feelings 
of group cohesiveness. When one of us, as a group member, becomes able to 
share his feelings of happiness or frustration with members in our group, others 
are stimulated to participate in a similar vein. Shared feelings become common 
property. It is this common property which heightens the identity with the 
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group and feelings of belongingness to the group. Increased cohesiveness makes 
the group more able to handle constructively larger amounts of overt conflict. 

Self-evaluation by the group trains the members to become more sensitive 
to the difficulties in interaction and discussion which exist in the group, their 
causes, and some techniques for avoiding them. In truth, this increased aware- 
ness is a learning which can be generalized, a new or improved skill which the 
individual person can utilize when he enters new group situations. As he gains 
this skill he begins to mature as a productive group member. 


Summary 

If it is to be an effective producing unit a discussion group must give atten- 
tion to its mechanics of operation. Awareness of its direction and goal, its rate 
of progress, present location on its path to the goal, use of the member's 
potential ability and its ability to improve itself, are important factors which 
lead to increased efficiency. The use of the group productivity observer as a 
feedback mechanism and the self-evaluation of its process by the group are 
techniques which have been worthwhile in improving the functioning of groups. 














Interpersonal Relations in a Discussion Group 


Kurt BACK 


A discussion group which has been in existence for a few sessions develops 
a characteristic pattern of relationships among its members. It may be that 
some members usually contribute much to the discussion and some little, or 
that different members participate at different stages of the discussion; that 
the tone of the meeting is friendly, matter-of-fact, or hostile; that most of the 
discussion is carried on by members addressing each other individually or in- 
volving the whole group. Differences in these interpersonal relations are im- 
portant in evaluating the course of the discussion, the development of the group, 
or the influence of group membership on individuals. 

This paper will compare two contrasting Basic Skill Training groups with 
regard to the interplay of these factors. Because these groups involved their 
members more than discussion groups usually do, they cannot be taken as 
representative of discussion groups in general; but just for this reason some 
of the interpersonal relationships will be more distinct in these groups. 


Methods 


Each group met under the constant observation of trained observers; it 
was the duty of one of them to record for every item of verbal behavior, during 
sampled periods of the meeting, the following information:* 

1. Who speaks. 

2. To whom he speaks, either to an individual or to the whole group. 

3. The type of interaction. Every contribution was scored in one of 
twenty categories of interaction. These categories can be combined 
into three classes, which represent different ways of interacting: 

a. The remark can be impersonal and refer to the work at hand. 
This class includes such categories as “gives information’, “asks 
opinion” or “defines position.” These impersonal, work-centered 
contributions can refer either to the content of the discussion or to 
the process of the group itself; however, the number of the latter 
kind is very small. 

b. The remark can carry a positive, friendly, emotional meaning, as 
exemplified by categories like “encourages” or “‘agrees”’. 





1The recording blank was adapted with R. F. Bales’ cooperation from the interaction 
recorder. Bales, R. F. and Gerbrands, H. The Interaction Recorder—An Se aay and 
Check List for Sequential Content Analysis of Social Interaction. Human Relations, I, 4. 
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c. The remark can carry a negative, hostile, emotional meaning, as 
“asserts himself”, or “‘active aggression”. These last two classes 
relate to the personal, emotional, relationships within the group 
while the first relates to the work of the group as a whole. 


The unit which was scored was essentially the smallest discriminable act 
which fulfilled the criterion implied by the categories. Often this was a single 
simple sentence or elliptical sentence, expressing a single thought. Compound 
and complex sentences were broken down in accordance with the ideas ex- 
pressed. In general, therefore, the number of scores for a particular individual 
furnishes a good measure of his participation. 


Amount of Participation 

The relative amount which each member contributes to the discussion is 
important in the functioning of the group. The complexion of the group will 
be different depending on whether the group relies on a few members to carry 
the main load of the discussion meeting after meeting or whether the different 
members will contribute at different meetings. Related to this is the question 
whether—within one meeting—the discussion is shared almost equally between 
members or not. 

Before discussing the relative participation we have to consider the special 
position of the faculty leader. Because of his greater responsibility he usually 
participated more in the discussion. The percentage of leader participation to 
total participation in a meeting ranged between 9% and 59% with a mean 
of 43%. As this variation in participation depended on the training objectives 
of the leader, it seems better to omit him from a study of the amount of 
participation. 

Our two groups show different patterns of participation. If we rank each 
individual in the group each day according to his amount of participation, the 
correlation of these ranks between different days will give us the stability of 
the participation hierarchy. We can, of course, count only the members who are 
present at all meetings under consideration; also we have to omit the first and 
last few days where the composition of the groups did not stay quite constant. 

Taking the rank order of participation of the group members, we find that 
the average intercorrelation between eight days in group A is .70; in group B 
it is only .29. In group A, therefore, the same members kept contributing most 
day after day; in group B different members took the leadership in the dis- 
cussion. In group A the relationship between members is more definitely 
established. 

The meaning of this rank order of participation becomes clearer if we 
consider the proportion of contributions which corresponds to a high place in 
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the rank order. As a measure of the importance of the big contributors we use 
the percentage which the top three participators (who constituted 25-30% of 
the total group) contribute to the discussion. This percentage does not measure 
the total spread of the participation, but it does show how much the discussion 
was dominated by a few members. In group A the greatest participators 
dominated the discussion in the early days of the group: in three days they made 
more than two-thirds of the contributions (72%, 67%, 67%); in group B, 
during the same time the thee highest participators made only about one-half 
of the contributions (46%, 52%, 44%). We see that, by dominating the 
discussion, the highest contributors could make their position permanent. Later, 
the groups became more similar in this respect; in three days during the later 
period of the Laboratory the corresponding proportions in group A are 59%, 
57%, and 64%, and in group B they are 60%, 49%, and 63%. Because of 
the low correlation from day to day in group B, these contributions were made 
by different members and so a more even participation was assured; in group A 
virtually the same people kept contributing three-fifths of the discussion. 
Kinds of Participation 

The categories of participation give us cues how the meeting was carried 
on. If the group is only intent on getting the work done, there will be few 
contributions other than those referring to the work or the group process. If 
personalities are injected into the discussion, we will expect more of the emo- 
tionally-toned categories, both friendly and aggressive, to appear. How do these 
categories relate to our groups? 

Table I shows the kinds of participations made in the two groups during 
the first and the second half of the Laboratory. Here again we discuss the 
TABLE I 
KINDS OF PARTICIPATION 

















First Period Second Period 
Work Emotional Work Emotional 
Centered Positive Negative Centered Positive Negative 
Group A 60% 17% 23% 68% 18% 14% 
Group B 78% 8% 14% 72% 19% 9% 
Leader A 79% 14% 7% 72% 21% 7% 
Leader B 72% 26% 2% 62% 37% 1% 





group and the faculty leader separately, because the faculty leader used his 
contributions purposely to influence the process of discussion. In the first 
period two relations between the groups stand out. In group A more of the 
contributions were emotionally-toned and less were work-centered than in 
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group B. It is interesting to note that only the amount of emotionally-toned 
participation is different in the two groups, not the kind: the same predominance 
of aggressive remarks over friendly remarks can be found in both groups. This 
whole type of emotional interaction was more important in group A because 
it was more effective in establishing a stable structure. 

During the second half of the laboratory the emotional tone changes in 
both groups—now the friendly remarks are predominant. This change is, 
however, more pronounced in group B: here the friendly contributions out- 
number the aggressive ones by a ratio of 2:1. In the percentage of work- 
centered responses both groups are now similar. In group A their importance 
increased; this is related to the fact that the pattern of participation has been 
established and hence not as many participations indicative of struggle are made. 
However, the difficulties which still remain in keeping this pattern are shown by 
the higher percentage of hostile responses in this group as compared to group B. 

In some groups people who contribute most are more aggressive. In other 
groups those who contribute little make mainly antagonistic remarks. In our 
groups, a study of the pattern of individual participations reveals that there are 
no differences in the kinds of participation of large and small contributors. 

In both groups the faculty leaders exert a distinct influence on the par- 
ticipation pattern of the members. Both leaders were low on negatively- 
toned responses. The members’ decrease in this type of response may have been 
due in part to their example. In group A the faculty leader concentrated more 
of his contributions in the work-centered categories than did the group members. 
Correspondingly we find an increase in work-centered responses in the second 
half of the laboratory by the group members. Similarly we find that in group B 
the leader emphasizes the friendly responses and the group increases this type 
of participation between the first and the second half. In group A, where the 
proportion of the leader’s friendly responses is close to the group’s, this per- 
centage did not increase. 


Direction of Participation 


A contribution by a member can be addressed to a faculty member, to another 
group member, or to the group at large. This direction of contribution can tell 
us whether the discussion is centered on the leader, whether it becomes a series 
of inter-member exchanges or whether the emphasis of the meeting is centered 
impersonally on the group. How do these different directions relate to our 
two groups? 

Table II shows the directions of contributions of the members in the two 
groups. In the first half of the period the members of group A divided their 


participations equally between the other members as individuals and the group - 
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as a whole; in group B the group-centered contributions outnumber the inter- 
member exchanges almost two to one. Again the members of group A spend 
their effort in establishing stable relationships between individuals. Group B 
uses some of this time to establish contact with the faculty leader and to further 
group-directed interests. 











TABLE II 
INTERACTIONS RECEIVED 
First Period Second Period 
f Other Other 
By: Members __ Leader Group _ Members Leader Group 
Group A 43% 14% 43% 41% 32% 27% 
Group B 29% 21% 50% 42% 10% 48% 





The outstanding change in group A between the first and the second period 
is the decrease in remarks to the group as a whole and the rise in importance 
of the faculty leader; almost one-third of the contributions are addressed to him, 
more than are directed toward the group as a whole. The position of the 
faculty leader is the opposite in group B: here he decreases in importance, while 
the inter-member exchanges increase. The group-directed contributions stay on 
the same level. | 

In the two groups the same proportion of participation is directed toward 
the members during the second period; but in the whole pattern of analysis they 
now mean something different. In group A, in connection with the support 
sought from the faculty member, these participations are used to maintain the 
hierarchy of participation. In group B, where one-half of the participations are 
directed toward the group, the inter-member participations assure the change of 
position in this hierarchy. In connection with this difference we recall the data 
of the previous section: the greater amount of negatively-toned emotional re- 
sponses in group A will tend to anchor the relative positions; the greater emphasis 
on friendly interactions will assure a smooth change in these positions. Both 
these types of contributions are primarily member-centered responses. 

The two discussion groups show consistent patterns of interpersonal rela- 
tions under this type of analysis: they contrast in the stability of the interaction 
hierarchy, the distribution of participation, the type of contributions emphasized, 
and the direction of participation. The interrelations and the changes in these 
factors reveal that the status struggles of the members and the influence of the 
leader are important in the dynamics of group growth and development. 

Interpersonal relations in a discussion group are not only attributes of 
clashing or harmonious personalities. They can change substantially, and the 
discussion leader can influence the relations among members by his own behavior. 
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Interpersonal Relations and Group Productivity 


BoBBIE NORFLEET 


The aims of the Training Laboratory included the two complimentary objec- 
tives of stimulating the growth and development of the Basic Skill Training 
Groups, and of increasing the human relations skills of the members. Nat- 
urally the growth of the group should include the development of cooperative 
working relations and the eliminations of frictions and aggressions among 
members. However, a friendly and happy group is not the ultimate objective. 
Throughout the laboratory there was continued stress on the training objective 
of improving the efficiency, creativity, and productivity of the group. Maximum 
productivity could be achieved, according to our hypothesis, only if the members 
of the group learned to respond to one another not in terms of friendliness and 
personal liking, but rather in terms of the ability of the members to contribute 
to the objectives of the group. Group members, therefore, should acquire a 
sense of responsibility for the efficiency and productivity of their group; they 
should be taught to discriminate between the productivity and the attractiveness 
of the other members of the group; and finally, the working relationship of the 
member to other members should be based on productivity and ability to con- 
tribute to the group, rather than on friendship. 

In order to test this theory about the growth of the productive group, a 
sociometric questionnaire was given to each of the five training groups at weekly 
intervals during the course of the laboratory. The first test was given two days 
after the delegates’ arrival, the second test in the middle of the laboratory, and 
the third test just before the end of the three weeks of training. On the initial 
test, the delegates, the faculty leader and the observers were asked the following 
questions: 


1. Rank in order (number 1, number 2, number 3, etc.) the five members 
of your group who contribute most to the productivity of the group. 
You may include delegates, faculty, and the group observers. 

2. Rank in order the members of your group with whom you would most 
like to spend your leisure time. You may rank any number, but include 
only those members with whom you would like to spend leisure time. 

In the next two tests the following two questions were added: 

3. Rank in order the three people you think will receive most choices as 
contributing to the productivity of the group when all the question- 
naires for the group are totaled. : 
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4. In the same manner as for the previous question, rank the three people 
in the group you think will receive the most choices as leisure time com- 
panions when all the questionnaires are totaled. 


The answers to these questions, in conjunction with the actual behavior of 
the delegates as measured on the interaction record, show the growth of the 
members’ perceptions of one another, and how these perceptions are related to 
their actual behavior. In their interpersonal relationships do the members dif- 
ferentiate between productivity and friendship? As the group develops, do the 
members develop common perceptions of each other? What makes a group 
member productive as judged by his peers? 


Results and Interpretations 

In this workshop there was a rapid development of friendships, reaching 
a maximum by the middle of the three-week period and remaining constant 
thereafter. On question 2 of the initial test the average number of leisure time 
companions chosen per group was 74; by the second test it had jumped to 110 
choices; and it remained at 110 choices on the final test. Evidently there was a 
very fluid social structure at the beginning, with considerable emotional expan- 
siveness on the part of the delegates. 

The development of interpersonal relations within the group was quite 
different according to the two criteria—the choice of leisure time companions 
and ratings of productivity. In the first test, the ratings for productivity were 
widely scattered in every one of the five groups. A few members received many 
votes, a few members received a small number of votes, but the majority received 
a moderate number of votes. In the second test, an interesting contrast to this 
normal distribution appeared. There was close agreement within the group 
about who was most productive, with a strong concentration of votes among very 
few individuals. Between the second and third test this trend continued until 
in each of the five groups there were three or four individuals who were chosen 
by almost one hundred percent of the members, and approximately one-half of 
the group who received no votes at all. A common group agreement had de- 
veloped concerning the hierarchy of members in accordance with productivity 
ratings. In addition, the judgments by members had stabilized, as indicated by 
the fact that 47% of the average member's choices changed between the first 
and second tests, whereas only 25% changed between the second and third tests. 

As with the productivity ratings, the distribution of choices of leisure time 
companions (question 2) on the first test was a normal distribution. Unlike 
productivity, however, it tended to retain this essentially random distribution 
through the second and third tests. In the last test there was only one individ- 
ual in all of the five groups who received no leisure time choices; and there were 
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no individuais who received more than seventy-five percent of the votes of his 
group. This continued lack of agreement in the choice of leisure time companions 
indicates that such choices are matters of individual taste which never become 
common group perceptions. The stability of these choices did increase, but they 
never became as stable as the productivity ratings. 

Further confirmation of the development of the common group agreement 
in regard to productivity and no such agreement in choice of leisure time partner 
is given by the answers to questions 3 and 4 involving predictions of group 
choices. On the final test, the average number of correct predictions of the 
three most productive members of the group was thirty-four, whereas the average 
number of correct predictions of the three most popular leisure time companions 
was twenty-one. This indicates that the members are better able to predict whom 
the group will percieve as productive than they are able to predict who will be 
chosen as leisure time companions. Again, the productivity of members is a 
matter of group agreement; leisure time companionship is a matter of individual 
choice. 

One might expect a lack of group agreement on the choice of leisure time 
companions not only because of individual differences in taste, but also because 
choice of friends might depend on whether this friendship is reciprocated. Ac- 
cordingly, an analysis was made of the number of mutual leisure time choices 
within each group. On the first test the average number of mutual choices was 
twenty-eight, whereas by the third test the average number of mutual choices 
had jumped to sixty-one. Thus, it is clear that a major determinant of the choice 
of leisure time companions is whether or not such a choice will be reciprocated. 
Therefore, no common group agreement is reached because it is not possible 
for each member to prefer every other member of the group as a leisure time 
companion. 

For the ratings on productivity, on the other hand, the trend was in the 
opposite direction. On the first test the average number of mutual ratings as 
most productive members of the group was thirty; on the last test the average 
number of mutual ratings had dropped to twenty-one. As the group developed, 
the members’ judgments of one another's productivity was not influenced by 
whether or not these judgments were reciprocated by others. Rather, there was 
an objective standard according to which productivity was judged with increasing 
agreement among all members of the group. 

What then are the criteria by which a member is judged to be productive? 
Evidently the answer will be found in his behavior during group discussion. 
For two of the groups, therefore, the rank order of the members according to 
productivity ratings was correlated with the rank order of the members accord- 
ing to the amount they participated in the discussion as measured by the interac- 
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tion record. These correlations, based on the last five days of the laboratory, 
were .95 and .94, In these two groups at the end of the laboratory, therefore, 
the productivity of the member is judged primarily on the basis of how much 
he contributes to the discussion. It should be pointed out that the mere quan- 
tity of contribution will probably not correlate so highly with productivity rat- 
ings in a group where the members have not learned to limit their contributions 
to those which are productive. In an unproductive group or in a new group, 
one would expect much lower correlations. 

One might also expect that a larger volume of social interaction would be 
directed toward those members who are perceived by the group as most produc- 
tive. For the same two groups, the rank order correlations of the ratings on 
productivity with the interactions received were .77 and .86. It should be 
pointed out that if one pair of these correlations is high, the other is bound to 
be high also because of the very high correlation between interactions initiated 
and interactions received in a discussion group. 

The choice of leisure time companions is not nearly so highly related to 
the behavior of members in the discussion. For the same two groups the rank 
order correlations between the number of leisure time choices received and the 
number of interactions initiated in the discussion are .57 and .51. The correla- 
tions of leisure time choices received and interactions received during the dis- 
cussions are ,35 and .54. During the actual discussion, then, the member tended 
to address his remarks to those whom he perceived as productive and paid no 
special attention to those with whom he would like to spend leisure time. With 
the growth of the group during the three weeks of training the members dif- 
ferentiated more and more clearly between the productivity of others and the 
popularity or attractiveness of others. As they accepted responsibility for the 
operation and for the productivity of their groups, their own behavior in dis- 
cussion was guided more and more by their perceptions of the productivity of 
others, and less and less by their personal feelings and egocentric needs. 

The Laboratory goals of training members to play a productive role in 
the functioning of the group were achieved. Though we have no evidence to 
show which parts of the total pattern of training were responsible for this achieve- 
ment, it seems probable that the feedback and evaluation sessions were of major 
importance. 
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Conclusions 
THE EDITORS 


We have looked at only a few aspects of the dynamics of the discussion 
group in one experimental training laboratory, yet it is quite clear from these 
articles that the method of group discussion is an extremely complex educational 
process. The case study of one group shows the simultaneous growth of the 
group and of its members. Through feedback and group self-evaluation, these 
educational experiences become a conscious part of the curriculum closely inte- 
grated with the formal curriculum of the “change-agent skills” and the “phases 
of group growth and development”. The integration of verbal understandings 
with more internalized and deeper changes in sensitivity and skill is further 
strengthened by the use of role playing as an integral part of the discussion 
method. 

The complexity of the discussion method so conceived means that the adult 
educator who wishes to use this powerful tool can never succeed with a bag of 
simple tricks. Such devices as the proper arrangement of the room or the 
skillful use of the blackboard may have limited value for some purposes, but 
they fail completely to produce the large and permanent changes that can be 
achieved through the discussion method. Instead, the discussion leader must 
have a basic understanding of group dynamics and of individual change. The 
variety of necessary skills and techniques are indicated in the three articles on 
the roles of the leader, the group member, and the productivity observer. 

In understanding the complex process of change in a discussion group, it 
is useful to distinguish three levels of conceptualization. 

1. We can look at the group and analyze its structure and the pattern 
of forces within the group which determine its behavior. At this 
level we have examined the Basic Skill Training Groups in terms of 
such factors as the friendship structure, the patterns of participation, 
the variety of functional roles necessary for productive group func- 
tioning, the group goals, and the procedures used by the group in 
accomplishing these goals. 

2. We can look at the individual and analyze the structure of his per- 
sonality and the internal forces affecting his behavior as a member of 
the group. 

3. Finally we can look at the environment of the group. At this level 
we are concerned not only with the physical environment but more 
importantly with the social environment within which the group is 
embedded. We must understand both the broad cultural forces 
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influencing the group and the more immediate institutional forces. 
The National Training Laboratory for Group Development was 
specifically designed to aid in the solution of some of the problems of 
human relations of our culture. This culture, therefore, is an im- 
portant determinant of the nature of the institution. The structure 
of the institution (for example the planned heterogeneity of dele- 
gates in the training groups) and its goals in turn determined the 
behavior of each discussion group. 


These three levels of conceptualization are not independent. As we have 
seen in the case study of a leader, individual personality factors will affect the 
leader’s perception of the institutional goals in the environment of the group. 
His own needs will determine his ideology about the functions of the leader and 
hence his role within the group. As Back’s article demonstrates, the behavior of 
the leader in turn determines the interaction patterns of the members. Thus 
there is a high degree of interdependence among the three levels—the forces 
within the individual, the forces within the group, and the forces stemming from 
the environment of the group. This conception of the three levels of analysis 
should be useful for those social leaders who are concerned with understanding, 
predicting, and influencing the behavior of groups. 

Within this broad conception, adult educators and other leaders will find 
the greatest guidance for their actions in the findings and emerging principles 
concerning the forces within the small face-to-face group. The analysis of the 
functional roles of group members required for the successful accomplishment 
of group goals is a prerequisite to group growth and development. On the 
basis of such analysis one can define the best role and techniques for the leader, 
the productivity observer, and other resource persons used by the group. Most 
important of all, the analysis of patterns of participation and sociometric choices 
demonstrates that this type of brief training can produce marked changes from 
hostile and emotionally toned and individual-centered interpersonal relations to 
friendly and work-centered and group-centered interactions. By his own be- 
havior the discussion leader can substantially influence the process and produc- 
tivity of the group. Members can be trained to perceive each other and react 
to each other in terms of common group standards of productive roles rather 
than in terms of “individual” roles, personal liking, and egocentric needs. 

Clearly we need more research on the dynamics of the discussion group 
and the techniques for stimulating group growth and development. A scientific 
approach is now possible and fruitful; but the science of group dynamics is so 
young that only a very meagre number of scientific facts and laws have been 
accumulated. Several key research needs stand out from the point of view of 
the practitioner. First of all, we need to know more about group productivity. 
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What patterns of member roles are required for efficiency in the various types 
of groups and activities? Secondly we need more precise knowledge about 
interpersonal relations in the discussion group. What personality factors affect 
relations? What determines how members perceive one another? Finally, a 
great deal of more analytical research is needed on educational methods and 
leadership techniques before we can use most efficiently such techniques as role 
playing, feedback, group self-evaluation, productivity observers, and a host 
of others. 

At several points we have indicated some of the growth and changes pro- 
duced during the Training Laboratory. Such improvement, however, is no proof 
that the training was effective in solving the social problems of inefficient group 
functioning in the variety of organizations from which the delegates come. 
Often a real change resulting from brief training makes no significant contribu- 
tion to the solution of such problems, either because the learnings were not 
relevant and adequate for the solution or because the delegate regresses to his 
former behavior on returning to his own organization. 

In this Training Laboratory, several lines of evidence indicate a remarkable 
impact of the training on the actual problems in the life situation. Members 
of the faculty and of the research team had contacts with a considerable number 
of delegates on their jobs after the training; a large file of spontaneous letters 
from delegates has been accumulated; and finally a follow-up questionnaire was 
sent to all delegates about nine months after the completion of training. All of 
these sources of evidence show that a very large proportion of delegates not only 
felt that the Training Laboratory was valuable, but they also used the skills they 
had learned to produce definite improvement in the groups with which they work. 
In addition to improving their own effectiveness in human relations, many of the 
delegates have set up conferences and training courses to spread these skills to 
others who did not attend the Laboratory. Consequently an intensive brief 
training of a small group of key people has started a chain of adult education 
which is still producing significant social change in the area of group growth 
and development. 

Our final conclusion, then, is that the dynamics of the discussion group 
contains potential forces for social change which are far more powerful than we 
have generally recognized in adult education. To realize these potentialities of 
democratic change and social progress, we need a closer integration of social 
science and social action. The scientist and the social leader must cooperate in 
joint programs of training and research. Such an approach provides both an 
immediate and a long-range improvement in problems of human relations. 
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